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Our Double Debt 


AY I doubly emphasize the 
word debt in this conec- 

tion? We owe to. our 
ee Home Missionary Society 
a debt of instant, generous, constant 
support, for this society has bright- 
ened the lustre and enhanced the value 
of every star in| our flag. We 
also owe a debt through the So- 
ciety. There are debts which 
paralyze and there are debts which 
transfigure and inspire. Such is this 
ancestral, eternal obligation resting 
upon*us as. ‘patriots and as Christians 
to bring the message of the Gospel to 
every man among our countrymen, 
and especially to the vast masses of 
the foreigt -born now numbered 


among our people. Here is the 


menace to the Republic at the present 


hour; and here, therefore, is the im- 


minent, imperative obligation of the 
Christian churches—an obligation di- 
rectly discharged through our Home 
Missionary Society. 


But over against the greatness ol 


the duty is the glory of the assurance 
of the Divine blessing upon the at- 
tempt to discharge it. We are fa- 
miliar with the idea that God in the 
order of history may commission 
special nations for special services. 
The Hebrews were so appointed ;. and 
ever since the beginning of the Chris 

tian era the special charge of God inn 


conveying the ark of human freedom | 


and Christian faith down the ages 
seems to have been committed to one 
land and nation after another. .We 
know the majestic and marvelous 


story. Accordingly, may: we not be- 


lieve that here at last, upon our own 


land, loved and sought by the children 
of every clime, with its civil freedom, © 


its rapid and mighty industrial life, 
its open arena to every activity, iS 


now flashing that age-long revolving 


light of God’s choice and command? 
What speaks to our country spéaks to 
the world. How instant the urgency 


therefore to pay the debt to humanity, . 


when best possible channel 
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such payment is opened by the provi- 
dence of God! | 
Such, or somewhat such, seems to. 
me our double debt; 
Society and through it to the country 
-—our debt in our country’s name to 
_ the foreign born among us—our debt 
- in Christ’s name to all. 
service sacrifice is happiness, toil is 
| Test. 
So little time to do it in! 
seize this present pregnant hour in our 


“missionary news and interest. 


‘so attractively done that, the eye is 


our debt to our 


In such a 


So much to be done for men! 
Let us 


country’s history and make it hot and 


bright with a Christian energy, that 
shall in its relation to our honored 
_ Home Society rise to the great level 
of our double | 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Missionary Magazine 


I feel impelled to say a word in fav- 


or of the high grade magazine, sug- 


gested by the April issue of the Home 
Missionary, as a means of extending 
The is- 
sue referred to is a thing of beauty 
and joy forever. Well edited, welh 
printed, fully illustrated and all on 
good paper. I actually read the num- 
ber nearly through. In this day when 


printing has been reduced to an art 
can our missionary societies afford 


to have anything but the best work 
in this line? It may be a good policy 


to do less printing, but when our so- 


cieties take to paper let the work be 


immediately caught. The successful 
magazines all make much of artistic 
printing and so attractively are the 


advertising pages made that the busy 


reader usually glances even over these. 
Have not our societies in the past been 

“penny wise and pound foolish” in 
the matter of illustrations? 
cost; yes, but they speak and preach 
to the young as well as to the old. The 
popular magazines of to-day are 
those most fully illustrated. 
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There 


is no field—as the April number of a wealthy Congregationalist 


the Home 
proves—more fruitful for effective 
illustration than that in which our 
Home Missionary Society is engaged. 
There are two chief avenues of ap- 
hepa to the mind—the ear and the 

ye, To gain the attention of people 


For one I most heartily commend 
the movement toward a high class, 
illustrated missionary magazine, be- 
lieving that it will extend the name, 
work and influence of Him whom we 
call Master and Lord. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A Great Opportunity for the 


Rich 


Asked to contribute a line to the 
June Home Missionary, I am glad 
to call attention to the noble move- 
ment which is so full of promise of a 
new condition of things among our 
churches. Everybody knows the 
wonderful success of our Methodist 
brethren in raising their twenty- 
million centennial fund, but all may 


not be aware how entirely the success 
of this movement depended upon the ~ 
splendid gifts of a few rich men with 


which the new movement was inaugu- 
rated and its ultimate success assured. 
This is the key to the new move- 
ment. Rich men have come forward 
with individual subscriptions so large 
as to astonish every one not only, but 


to call attention to the fact that rich 
“men are recognizing their responsi- 


bility and beginning to give in some 
proportion to their new possessions. 
At the meeting of the Presbyterians 
the other night in this city to inaug- 
urate a local home missionary move- 
ment, $100,000 were asked and raised 
and one half of the whole amount 
was immediately given by three men, 
and $55,000 of the whole came from 
one church. Just now’in St. Louis 
has 


Missionary abiendantly 


ie make the deepest impression both © 
pena of approach must be utilized. 
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given $5,000 to start a fund of $20,- 
ooo that will pay off all the obligations 
resting upon the smaller churches of 
that city—a deliverance from burden 


which no one can understand except 
those who have had something to do 
with the planting of those churches 
and with the effort to bring them to 
early strength and usefulness, but. 


a deliverance which every ‘business 


man can understand who has ever 


been in ‘circumstances in which he 


was compelled to do business under — 
the weight of harassing debt. While | 
in recent years the country has grown — 
_ marks its infrequency. It begins now 
lionaire fortunes have become a com- to seem that a new day is coming and 
our treasuries are to receive not one or 

_two but many contributions from liv- 
ing Christians to whom the Lord has 

lately entrusted great wealth—gifts in 

some proportion to their new estate. 

If this is so, our missionary. societies 


so enormously in its wealth, and mil- 


mon occurrence, the most distressing 
fact is that our great missionary so- 
cieties show practically no increase 


in their annual receipts, and the testi- 


mony from all sides is that it is about 
as difficult as ever to support the 
churches. And this in the face of 
all the ingenious devices that have been 
suggested, and all the unceasing pleas 
that are made to induce Christians to 
give more, and also in the face of the 
fact that very notable contributions 
are continually made for exceptional 
philanthropies by a few rich men 
whose names are on every lip. There 
is slight reason to believe that the 
Christian common people are not ani- 


mated by the same spirit which has 


marked their sacrifices in the past. In- 
deed I have reason to know that Chris- 
tians of modest means are as respon- 
sive to the call of the Lord’s service, 
and as devotedly generous in their 
giving, as they ever were. They are 
the ones, especially those who are liy- 
ing on fixed salaries, who are not only 
not sharing in the national prosperity, 
but are suffering because of it, for 
the cost of living is increasing all the 


time, and they are finding it harder: 


than ever to make ends meet. The 
difficulty is that the men and women 
who have come into the new condi- 
tions of wealth have not awakened 
to any true sense of their privilege 
and their responsibility. They are 
spending luxuriously in all directions 
upon themselves, their homes, their 


jewels, their equipages, their pleas- 


ures, their travel, their children; they 


know no stint in the lavishness'of their 
expenditure. The storekeepers say 
that nothing is too expensive’ to sell, 
and that indeed only expensive things 
do sell. We may thank God that 


there are signs of their awakening to 


the call of the hour for their gifts in 
large sum to the Lord’s service. Here 
and there we have a gift of ten thou- 
sand dollars as a contribution which 
brings great cheer in the executive offi- 
ces. Often it is from some estate; and 
in any case the comment it awakens 


will have a call in which every heart 
will rejoice, to go forward and possess 
the land which in so many directions 
has been long crying to them in vain, 
and our churches will be everywhere 
delivered from the burden of debt 
which is costing them in many in- 
stances all but life itself. | 


NEW YORK CITY | 
The Missionary Church ‘and 
the Young 


We may easily overlook the work 
that the Home Missionary Society is 
doing for the young. The influence 
of regular attendance at public wor- 


“ship, the orderly gathering, the ser- 


vices, the repeated hearing of great 
truths of the Gospel, some personal 
part in the order of worship, the Sun: 


_day-school and the other organiza- 


tions directly associated with the 
church. all these are no small factor 
in molding the habits and character 


of the future generation. Many com- 


munities would be deprived of these 
opportunities but for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. In the older parts 
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of the country from. the young 
are going out, and in the newer parts 


into which they will enter we cannot 


afford to neglect this great but per- 
sistent force for good. It is the clear 
testimony of the years past that many 
young men and women have in these 
churches received impressions, formed 
habits, begun Christian works, which 
have put them at the very van of use- 
fulness in the larger churches after 
they have become rich and strong in 
the great cities. It is much to help 
provide for the older ones in the weak 
places, but it is far more to equip 
and send out the well-trained youth 
to the open possibilities of this age. 


- While we are doing so much wisely — 


for the education of the young we 
must not forget to foster to the full 


. the humble home missionary churches. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_Sunday-School Extension 


The problem of reaching and bind- 
ing to the church a large population 
far away from churchly. or Christian 
influence, is still with us. Some are 
scattered widely in rural communities, 


| some cannot dress as they wish, some 


have work which detains at the hours 
of church service, while others are 
kept at home on account of ill health 
or in caring for those who are suffer- 
ing, or for the children. To reach 
these many, numbering far more than 
all those who are connected with anyof — 
our church services, I have been using 


the methods suggested by the “Home ‘ 


Department” of our Sunday-school. 
The work I have done myself, inviting 


families to study the most interesting 


book in the world, in fellowship with 
a large army of the best people in the 
world, for which study the best possi- 
ble helps are offered. In my quarter- 
ly visits to leave Lesson Helps and to 
receive their reports and _ contribu- 
tions for the work, I am’ ab!e to speak 


words of encouragement and help, of- 
attendance upon 


ten securing a new 


MISSIONARY 


the church or Sunday-school. Sucl a 
call with a definite purpose has special 
values. This proposal has been so 
cordially received in so many homes, 
more than seventy families having now 
been engaged to spend at least thirty 
minutes of each week in the study of 
the International Lessons, that I am 
led to believe that many other pastors | 
in the use of similar methods might 
carry the life giving word to m 
new homes and hearts. 


Working on Broad Plans 


| 


RUNNELLS, IOWA 


That is what our work here in the 
West is. He who is not able to see 
beyond the present will find but little 
of real encouragement. It is only as 
the worker can feel that his labor is 
part of the great, far-reaching plan 
of a Master mind, that he will have 
the satisfaction that his labor does 
really amount to something in and of 
itself, though to the narrow mind it 
seems to be but fragmentary and in- 
complete. Glancing back over the 
past, our broad-minded, generous- 
spirited worker sees what an import- 
ant part was played by those early 
comers, the men who laid the founda- 
tions; and he can already see a noble 
structure reared upon the foundatior 
which he himself is building here no 
Oh, the joy of building for com1 
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IPSWICH, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The Louisiana Purchase an 
Home Missions 


Home Missiol- 
ary Society is to be congratulated on 
its new magazine. I wish it and the 
cause it represents every success. We 
have never measured our debt of 
gratitude to this Society nor can i 
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ever “measure it. 


Our churches if 
they do any justice to it and its work 
cannot fail to respond heartily to its 
appe eals. 
ithin a few days the eyes of the 
warld have been turned upon St. 
Louis. We have been dedicating the 
World’s Fair grounds which form a 
part of our beautiful Forest Park. 
Thursday, April 30th, was perhaps the 
day of deepest interest. It was the 


tooth anniversary of the Louisiana 


Purchase, and distinguished — guests 
from all parts of the nation were pres- 
ent. But in all that illustrious com- 
pany no one was held in greater €s- 
teem by those who knew him, than 
Rev. Dr. William Salter, of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, one of the two surviving 
members of the Iowa Band. He came 
quietly into the city and did not appear 
as a distinguished guest in any official 
capacity ; nevertheless, he repre- 
sented a power in the development of 
our country which many of us recog- 
nized. One could not help thinking 
during all the brilliant display of 
Thursday of the si'ent forces of. di- 
vine power and divine love which had 


-made our country. With all the ex- 


citements of the day, 30000 people 
in the building of Liberal Arts listen- 
ing to catch the message of our Presi- 
dent and ex-President. or the strains 
of the vast chorus as they sang “The 
Heavens are Telling,” thoughts deep- 


er than those stirred by the splendor 


of the occasion were moving the 
hearts of many in that tremendous 
audience. The divine factor in our 
history could not be forgotten. 
Friday night in the brilliant display 


of fireworks there was pictured in 


quivering flame the map of our coun- 
try, bounded by its ‘oceans east and 
west and in the center of it the Lou- 


isiana Purchase: clearly outlined. It 


was a masterpiece, and called out 
cheer upon cheer from the assem- 
bled thousands: But some of us 
could not forget how God’s provi- 
dence had carved out the Purchase. In 
that outline of flame I could see the 
Home Missionary Society beginning 
its {work east of the Hudson; then 
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west of the Hudson, bevoula the Al- 
leghanies; then west of the Missis- 
sippi'and on to the Rockies and the 
Pacific Coast. I could hear among 
the living such men’ as my brother 
Kingsbury speaking in eloquent 
words from Idaho, my brother San- 
derson from Colorado, and others 
living and working in that very terri- 
tory “included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Then came names of ear- 
lier date like Whitman, «in that 


same | Northwest Territory and down 


99 


to Mexico; and we said it was not 


the treaty alone that has made those 


States seats of power, but diviner . 


forces, and among them one. grand 
factor has been our Home Missionary 
Society with its homes, its atarches, 
and its schools. 

Truly in the light of hiskdty the 
work of our Society cannot fail to 
appeal to business men. It has had 
more to do with the prosperity of our 
country than the steel rail or the elec- 
tric wire. It cannot fail in its patri- 
otic appeal since it has reared patri- 
ots who have made living records 
on the pages of our national history. 
It cannot fail to appeal to Christian 
homes, for never has the Christian 
home had nobler representatives than 
those noble home missionary women, 


like Mary D. Lyman, Cornelia D. 


Condon, and scores of others, who 
have built not only the homes ‘of the 
West but side by side with their hus- 
bands have built the Christian school 
and Christian college. Nor can our 
Society fail to make its ‘poe to edu- 
cators when it points to the line of col- 
leges stretching from the: Atlantic to 
the Pacific and writes a story of their 
birth and growth, the like of which 
no other country under the heavens 
can produce. Our loved Society 
cannot fail in its appeal to those who 
are willing to sacrifice when it calls 
the roll of its martyrs honored in the 
memorials of America. It cannot fail 
to make its appeal to the lovers of the 
church when it is the mother of by 
far the largest fraction of Congre- 
gational churches throughout the land 
east and west. It cannot fail in its 
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children and in children’s children 


to make its appeal to every good 
work identified with the civil, educa- 


tional and religious development of | 


our country. It has written a large 
page in America’s history, and let me 
say with emphasis we cannot now, in 
this hour of the country’s crisis, when 
forces of the evil and the good are 
‘in such desperate conflict afford to 
withhold the hand of benevolence or 
the prayer of Christian faith or the 
work of Christian love and sacrifice 
from our Society. Let us rally anew 
in this twentieth century and make 
it a yet. more powerful agency for 


God! | 


LOUIS, MO. 


Home Missionaries 


No service was ever more underval- 
ued than that of our Home mission- 
aries. More than forty years ago 
Dr. Richard Cordley declared that to 
some minds the word home had a be- 
littling effect before the word mis- 
sionary, like that of the word hand 
before the word organ. It is po 
here to mention only two phases of 
their work—the creation of better 
ideals and-the power of organization. 

The thoughts of busy men and 
women are lifted above gain and 
pleasure toward the Master, only 
through the words and example of 
living witnesses. The ideals wBich 
descended to us from heroic ancestors 
become sadly dimmed if not lost in 
the passionate life of the present. 
Many never have any such ideals to 
lose. They long since left behind all 
the reverence they ever had for the 


dignitaries: of Church and State, and. 


they must find new heroes of a more 
practical sort or “pass their days with- 


out faith or aspiration. 


Again, the spirit and the convictions 
of our missionaries give them success 
as organizers. A pastor whogwas ac- 
cused of building up his church out 


of the former adherents of another 
denomination, replied: 


“T have used 


social order. 


tion. 


| lic Latin School in 1635 
| Harvard College in 1636. 
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the stones which I found 
lying around loose.” The abundance 
of tintised material, so often found, 

is not caused by any scarcity of de- 


nominational zeal, but by the lack of 


that Christ-like spirit which draws 
men together and leads them forward. 
Churches, which like those of the Con-- 
eregational order, emphasize local fel- 
lowship ought to achieve great things 
for the promotion of good neighbor- 
hood. 
~ A man who was born on home mis- 
sionary ground and has labored more | 
than forty years in the ministry in sev- 
eral States where the battle for Chris- _ 
tian ideas and institutions was hot, has | 
seen some great results from the work ae 
of a few humble men and women. | 

Many of them are gone, but their in- | 
fluence remains in the very founda- | 
tions of a beautiful and a) sata 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


The Christian College and 
Home Missions | 


‘Goberégationaliam means educa- 
The planting of Congrega- 
churches anywhere signifies 


efforts to promote the higher educa- 
tion+—founding the Classical Acade- 


my and the college. 

“After God had brought us sath 
to New England,” writes the Chron- 
icler of Massachusetts Bay in 1643, 
“and we. had builded our houses, 
provided a convenient place for God’s 
worship and settled the government, | 
one of the first things we longed for 
and looked after was to advance 
learning and perpetuate it among gur | 
posterity.” 

And ‘so these exiles from English | 
Cambridge started the Boston Pub- 
and funded 


The spirit of these Fathers of Held 


England and of American Congre-— 
_gationalism has characterized their 
_ ecclesiastical children in all their wide 


dispersion over the breadth of the 
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that day down to 
the present. Thus the pioneer be- 
ginnings of Hamilton, Western Re- 
serve, Marietta, Oberlin, Wabash 
Illinois, Knox, Beloit, Iowa, Cake 
Colorado, Pacific, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and the rest of the 
shining galaxy of colleges were 
founded or fostered by Congrega- 
tional emigrants and missionaries. — 

The fathers founded Harvard 
College that the churches might be 
saved from the leadership of an il- 
literate ministry, “when our pres- 
ent ministers shall have passed 


away.’ But for the colleges and 
schools planted by our missionaries, ve 


whence could we have derived vai 
supply of ministers and_ teache 
whose labors have given to our co 
munion such molding influence on 
the life and the institutions of the 
mighty commonwealths of the Mid- 
dle West? But for Oberlin and her 
sister colleges how could the America 
Board now find leaders in Evangelistic 
work in China, India and the Isles 
of the Sea? How, otherwise, could 
the ranks of students in our theolog- 
ical seminaries be recruited, Ne 


England's supply of candidates no 


dwindling year by year towards t 
vanishing point? 

The great colleges of the East and 
the State colleges of the West fur- 
nish relatively few candidates for 
the ministry of our churches. The 
State Colleges, indeed, hardly need 
be reckoned on at all as a source | 
ministerial supply, though thousands 


of young men from our churches are 


among their matriculates. Out of 
256 college men in Congregational 
theological seminaries in the yeat 
1899, of whom tog came from the 
colleges of the Northwest, Michigan 
University furnished only two, Wis- 
consin University two, ‘Minnesota 
University one, and Ohio State Uni-+ 
versity one; the other State Col- 
leges had not a single representative, 

The pioneer college is a bulwark 


of strength and stability to the en-. 
vironing pioneer churches, 


Officers 
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of the coilege “‘supply”’ the pulpits of 
the churches, contribute of their 
means to help the weak, and in net a 
few instances have, by counsel and 
aid, saved our missionary churches 
from extinction. Our Western col- 


leges have generally outranked their — 


neighbor institutions in thoroughness 
of instruction and -excellence of 
scholarship, and their excellent pub- 
lic reptite has reflected honor on the 
churches. The necessities of the col- 
leges have compelled constant «ap- 
peals to the churches ,and so church 
and college have come into relations 
of intimate knowlege and sympathy 
to the great advantage of both. 


There are important districts in 
which the permanence of our mission- 
ary churches has depended altogether. 


on the colleges and schools planted in 
their midst. Southwest Missouri is 
a case in point. Except here nearly 
all of our missionary work in rural 
Missouri has become extinct, through 
the shifting of populations and the 
prejudices of permanent residents. 
Drury College, founded in 1873, with 
its four affiliated academics, together 
annually drawing a thousand eager 
students from village and hamlet and 


_ farm, has given prestige and power to 


all our religious work. The New 
England College, sustained at first by 
New England resources, will give 
permanence and power to the New 
England Church, even where the 
“New England Element” in the popu- 


WICHITA, KAN. 


Reminiscences of Dr. S. 
Willey 


[CONTINUED] 


A Rike Younc Man.—lIn a moun- 
tain town in the year 1853, a young 
minister and his wife undertook the 
work of starting a church. 

About the first thing to be done by 
the minister in all such cases was to 
solicit funds, and then select a loca- 
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tion, buy the lumber, nails, and all 
other necessary articles, hire the car- 
penters, oversee the work, pay them 
promptly, and then attend to his prop- 
er duties as a minister. 

This the young pastor did, and in 


this varied line of duty a good many 


interesting things developed. One of 
them was this as he tells it: 

“A young man called at my door 
one day and placed in my hand a 
purse, the contents to be appropriated 
towards building a church. They 
amounted to twenty-five dollars. 

“Several weeks after he came 
again. He told me his plan to lay 
aside every tenth dollar for the Lord. 
He came to this state something 
more than a year before with his 
father. Soon his father sickened and 
died. The young man too had been 
sick and unfortunate in his business; 
but more recently he had recovered 
his health and had prosecuted his 
work with success. He now gave me 
a handfu! of money for the same ob- 
ject, which counted out eighty-seven 
dollars, requesting that his name 
should not accompany and that I 
would tell no one from whom it 
cone” 

‘There were not many. young 
men in California in the early days, 
but there were a few, perhaps only 
one or two in each church where a 


beginning was made, and their value 


no man can estimate. 


A STRIKE FOR SELF-SUPPORT.— 
In the early days of California the 
cost of living was very high. In the 
mining regions the rent of a very 


small house ranged from sixty to one 
hundred dollars a month. The price 


of flour was from eighteen to twenty 
dollars a barrel, and the price of beef 
from twenty- five to fifty cents a 
pound, other things being: in like pro- 
portion. | 

_ Home missionaries were always 
in an intense hurry to gather con- 
gregations that should support them 
and thus relieve the Society’s treas- 
ury. The transition from depend- 
ence to self-support was sometimes 
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ble and he sat down with us. 


bread and butter. 
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pe a Here is an instance that I 


knew of, described at the time, in 
substance as follows: 

“We made up our minds ek to 
call on your treasury for another dol- 


Jar, It was very much a leap in the 


dark. A new congregation in the shift- 
ing conditions of a mining region was 
not yet well enough organized to look 
after all the things that needed care, 
though they did not realize at first 
what was their part in sustaining 
their young ministcr and his wife in 
carrying out the resolution they had 
taken. 


“A month or so after this/ yesolu- 


tion had been taken, Dr. — —made a 
passing call at the parsonage. It was 
time for tea. We invited him/to the ta- 


my wife saw his glances over the meal 
that had been provided and began to 
feel a little uneasy. The doctor then 
asked the little girl living with us to 
bring some more butter, She went 
out and reported ‘no more.’ 

“The doctor asked for bread. She 
said there was no more.) He then took 
his leave rather. abruptly, but re- 
turned soon with a handful of gold 
coin, saying, that was) to pay for his 
The next day he 
called again with fifty or sixty dol- 


lars, aod we were never Short of bread 


and butter from that/day to this. 
“Awhile afterwards came a fire and 
devoured our little home. God gave 
the mother strengt!) to save her little 
girls even as the fire of the burning 
house fell on her tracks. There we 
stood and watched the fire, stood and 
realized our houseless and homeless 
condition; and yet I cannot say that 
we realized it. 


to us, and by the prompt and gener- 
ous liberality of our people, “there 


stands now on the ruins and ashes of 
the old, a larger and better house. 
Need we say that we love this peo- 


FRANCISCO, CAL, 


ple: 


Soon 


“Sixteen houses in 
‘most sixteeen minutes were opened 
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EDITOR'S 


The. Annual Meeting © 


BOUT the time when this num- 
ber reaches our readers the . 


home missionary forces will 

be gathering in beautiful 
Providence, for the seventy- -seventh 
annual meeting of the ° Society. 
By a happy coincidence the Rhode 
Island Home Missionary Society 
is to celebrate its centennial at 
the same time and the two anniversa- 
ries will be observed together. Such 
an event demonstrates in the happiest 
possible manne~ the absolute oneness 
of State and National Home Missions. 
What questions may spring up at an 
annual meeting it is never safe to pre- 


dict. But three issues at least might 
reasonably claim consideration at 
Providence. 


First, the threatening aspect of for- 
‘eign immigration. The first ten days 
of April brought to the port of New 
York an aggregate of foreigners equal 
to the average of an entire spring 
month, one of those days touching the 
unprecedented total of over 10,000. 
Even more significant than its volume 
is the character of these latest comers ; : 
Trish, German, Scandinavian immi- 
erants declining rapidly, while Italian, 
Austrian and Russian are increasing 
from ten to thirty per cent. Home 
missions has a large interest in these 
conditions, and happily a larger hope 
in dealing with them than ever before. 
Read the inspiring story of Dr. 
Schauffler on another page. In less 
than twenty years what seemed like a 
forlorn hope .in 1883 had outgrown 
the stage of experiment. 


hopeless foreigners into Christian 
men and women and into loyal Ameri- 
can citizens has been demonstrated 
_ beyond all question. And what is 
true of the Slavic Department is 
equally true‘of the German and Scan- 
dinavian work. ane it be more 


The power 
of the Gospel to transform the most 


OUTLOOK | 
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than a just recognition of an undoubt- 
ed fact if the churches at this. critical 
moment should empower the Society 
to double the apportionment now made 
to its Foreign Departments and pledge 
themselves to stand behind. the pro- 
posed advance? 

Second, the lack of men. The same 
cry comes from every State in the mis- 
sionary belt, the laborers are few. 
Where are the bands of consecrated 
students in our theological seminaries 
to-day? Every such band in the past 
has created an era in home missionary 
history. It has been thirteen years 
since the Washington Band, the last 


of the series thus far, went fortis from 


Yale. Most of them are yet laboring 
in their chosen field. They made no 
mistake. They are a growing power - 
in the Northwest. but where are their 
successors? Opportunities for similar 
bands are not wanting and great re- 
wards of service are assured. Has 
faith failed? Is consecration dead? 
These are questions for discussion 
and action at the annual meeting. It 


is a good omen that for the first time 


at a Home Missionary Anniversary 
the relation of our young people to the 
work of the Society is to be recognized 
at Providence. We cannot but hope 


that many a young man in attendance 


upon this meeting will find his heart 
kindling with enthusiasm for home 
missionary service beyond New Eng- | 


_ land and New York. 


Finally, the question of ways and 
means is always with us and pressing 
just now with overwhelming force. 
Ten years of famine in home mission- 
ary receipts have énded and for the 
first time since 1893 the treasury 1s un- 
burdened with debt. It has been a 


saddening decade of retrenchments 


and denials, in which the main ques- 
tion of the Committee has been not 
how to advance, but how to stand 
still with the !east possible harm to the 
work. How long” can a home _mis- 
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‘on the merits of this case. 
tempt to do so would be. biased by a 


too monstrous to entertain. 
-do we believe 
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sionary society hold this. attitude while. 


doors of opportunity open on every 
side and while the whole world of 


Christian endeavor is pressing on? It 


is a serious question for our churches 
to consider at this time whether and 
how they will equip their Society for 
its part in evangelizing America. An- 
nual meetings are valuable for fellow- 
ship, for information, -for inspiration, 
but they fail in their supreme purpose 
if they do not plan methods of advance 
and devise ways and means of carty- 
ing them out. 


Denominational 
Again 

The following complaint from a 

missionary of this Society furnishes 

a striking illustration of the need, 


described in the May number, of some 


system of arbitration between the vari- 
ous missionary boards. 


“A Methodist minister preached in town 
on April 5th. taking away quite a number 
of our worshippers. Inasmuch as the town 
is very small (150 inhabitants or there- 
abouts), it would be impossible to support 


_ two churches adequately, and as ours was 
the first in the field, it seems as if it ought 


to live. The people are mostly intelli- 
gent Americans and have been enthusiastic 
in their zeal for the church until very re- 
cently; but since the incoming of this M. 
E. clergyman (once in two weeks of late, 
and he has announced that this will con- 
tinue until further notice), some seem 
ready to withdraw and there is fear on 
the part of the loyal members that the work 
may have to be transferred to that other 


church, which is so plainly violating all 
rules of Christian comity. One church in 


such a locality as this can do great good, 
but to have more than one seems little 
short of criminal.” | | 


We do not assume to | pass 
Any at- 


partial knowledge of the facts. We 
do not believe that these Methodist 


‘Christians are deliberately. seeking to 


destroy or to weaken a Congregational 
mission.. Such a suspicion would be 
Still less 
that the + Methodist 
Board or the churches that control its 


work would defend for a moment any 
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dich attempt. 
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a charge. 


the furthest possible from the fact. 


The incident to our view illustrates 
this simple truth, that the most praise- 
worthy Christian zeal may sometimes _ 


be: without wisdom and in need of 
counsel. Hence the importance 
among churches with, differing faith 
and polity of some well defined provi- 
sion for the arbitration of doubtful 
questions. Were such an arrange- 
ment 
the Congregational 
Board of Missions, this painful issue, 
instead of being a matter of com- 


plaint on the one side and of justifica- 
tion on the other, would have the ad- 
vantage of careful review by two com- 
petertt courts; 
made up of intelligent judges famil- 
jar with the needs and prospects of 
the community. 
fail to agree, a thing not impossible 
if personal preferences ran strong on 
both sides, another court would still 
be available at the headquarters in 
New York where a calmer and more 
dispassionate review 
could be had. 
under | 
that a just verdict would be reached © 
satisfying to all parties and promotive 
of brotherly love. ‘For .the lack of 
such system the sense of wrong appar- 
ent in the complaint above quoted, 
-may become chronic, Christian breth- 
ren may be alienated without just 
cause and the church of Christ suffer 
-areproach which it does not deserve. 
. Wherefore, let us arbitrate! 


first, the local court 


Should this- court 


of the facts 
It is almost certain 


this two-fold ‘Investigation 


| 


First Fruits 


It was with some trembling but with 


more hope that we ventured, in recon- 
structing the Home Missionary, to in- 
_troduce a new department and give it > 
a place of honor in the magazine. For 
a long time it has been evident that a 
link was missing between the stronger 
churches of our order-and the feebler 


in to-day between the 
Methodist an 


It is easy to make such | 
We have ourselves been — 
accused of overreaching to our neigh-_ 
bor’s harm when such intention was | 
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wilidiors of the body at the West and 
South; not a lack of sympathy, for 
that has never been doubted, but the 
lack of some adequate expression of 
that sympathy in the monthly issue 
of the Society. This want has been 
signally met by “Friends who have 
a Thought.”. Touching letters from 
home missionary pastors already re- 
veal how real was the lack and how 
helpful to them have been the re- 
sponses called forth by this depart- 
ment. These thoughts of friends 
whom they have seldom seen but have 
always honored as religious leaders, 
have been like personal hand grasps, 
cheering, heartening and _ inspiring 
the workers. This cheer and strength 
have followed them into the study and 
into the pulpit. One pastor writes: 
“IT got a whole sermon out of one of 
these thoughts.” 
better preacher and pastor for this 
new-felt throb of sympathy, and his 
people are already reaping the benefit. 
“Friends who have a Thought” may 
reasonably ask themselves if by any 


other equal expenditure of time and_ 


labor they are likely to multiply their 
influence to a higher degree than by 
flashing their best thought through 
the columns of the Home 
to the man at the front. 

Other departments, if we may judge 
from many approving letters, have 
found a welcome, especially “Our 
Country’ s Young People” and “Wom- 
an’s Part.” The “Open Parliament” 
_ has not thus far tempted many con- 
tributors. We hope they are getting 
up courage to speak out in “fair and 
friendly” spirit the thing they wish to 
say. We are still open for the crit- 
icism of our friends and their help- 
ful suggestions. The only comment 
as yet that can be called critical comes 
from our esteemed co-worker The 
Congregationalist, although we can 
hardly monopolize a fault which this 
paper claims, is common to all mission- 
ary magazines, namely, the lack of 
missionary news. We have often felt 
this want ourselves, and have taken 
steps to supply it in future numbers 
of The Home | 


important suggestion has 


“mittee. 


fully tried in Illinois. 


The missionary a 


That Need 


We desire to recall the attention of 
our readers to the “Thought” ex- 
pressed by Dr. Morgan of Jamaica 
Plain, in the May number of the 
magazine. In our judgment no more 
thus far 
been made. It is not absolutely new. 
Some years ago Dr. Lyman Abbott 
advocated a similar proposition in a 
letter addressed to the Executive Com- 
Dr. Morgan: also informs. us 
that the experiment has been success- 
The practical 
difficulties are very great, but in view 
of its immense importance, is it not 
worth a careful consideration whether - 
it be not possible to bring the strong 
preachers of the denomination into per- 
sonal touch with the feeble and often 
discouraged churches of the , country | 
districts? 

It is no disparagement of the average 
ministry to confess what is so evident, 
that-certain men gifted by nature w ith 
large imagination, spiritual insight, 
and powers of utterance, and with that 
nameless quality called magnetism and 
which is so difficult to analyze, tower 
above the mass as mountain peaks 
above the range. Such men, of course 
will be claimed by the great cities, and 


as Dr. Morgan points out, the whole 


land is sifted by the city churches for 
these exceptional preachers. To them 


that hath shall be given, and people 


favored already with the highest intel- 
lectual, esthetic and social privileges, 
will monopolize the most gifted spir- 
itual teachers. 

The question is, how can these 
crowned interpreters of truth be made 
available to any extent for the inspira- 
tion of churches which need the up- 
lift of such ministrations as much as 
the cities,, can appreciate them as 
warmly and are destitute of almost 
every means of intellectual and spir- 
itual culture. If this question were ~ 
one for the preachers to answer we 
believe there would be an instant and 
generous response. It is, however, to 
be solved by the city ‘churches them- 
selves. many of them would 
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destitute of the Gospel. 


plain, 
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spare their idolized ministers for one 


month or two months to go on a 
preaching tour among the prairie 


churches of Dakota and Nebraska, or 


through the still crude settlements of 


Oklahoma? It would mean sacrifice; 


but such sacrifice would not be without 
precedent. Years before the first home 
missionary society was organized, the 


churches of Connecticut sent their 

ablest pastors into the new settlements 
of the West, six weeks at a time, pay- 
ing their expenses and supplying the 
vacant pulpits in their absence, all for 
the love of men, women and children 
The same de- 
gree of destitution does not now ex- 


ist, yet a real want there is to-day 


for a certain ministration of the Gos- 


pel, which can be supplied only by a — 


real sacrifice on the part of our strong- 
er churches. 
We are writing these lines with a 


sermon fresh in memory, delivered by 


the pastor of one of our large Con- 
gregational churches. The theme was 
almost commonplace,—‘The 
Wisdom of Godliness.” But as the 
preacher developed his thought, laid 
down his propositions, buttressed 
thém with facts and illustrations, drove 


home the truth with appeals in sim- 


ple but eloquent English, the great 
congregation seemed to bow under the 
speaker’s power like a field of wheat 
before a strong wind. Truths as old 
as the world came to them like a fresh 
revelation from heaven. be 
praised for such power! The Gospel- 
feasted cities need it, and how much 
more the lonely, half-starved, dispir- 
ited and almost despairing country 
churches. Even one such message in 
a year would be to them a priceless 
‘benediction. | | 


A Double Nibiber 


itt 3 is our present purpose to combine 
the July and August numbers of the 
Home Missionary in one, making a 
numbert though not probably 


our printed receipts. 


MISSIONARY 


of double size. This is done for two 
reasons; first, because more room 1s 
needed for a satisfactory report of 


the Annual Meeting, and, secondly, 


because a separate August number, 


owing to the wide dispersion of our — 


readers in mid-summer, is almost 
thrown away. It is probable also that 
the departments may be modified or 
omitted in this number by the demands 
of the Annual meeting. We have 
no doubt, however, of being able to 
promise an issue of unusual inter- 
est and one of igen vecaeed value for 
reference. | 


Experiment 


Now and then, not often, a reader 
complains of the space occupied by 
We confess at 
times to having shared this feeling. 


‘But a second thought reminds us that 


the receipts have in all probability 


more readers than any other depart- 


ment of the magazine. Every item 
on these crowded pages has at least 


one reader; many of them have more 


than one. Upon reflection, therefore, 
we would be glad to double the space 
occupied by receipts and wil! do so 


pleasure if our friends will 


kind enough to try us in this way. 


Condensation, however, may be pos- 
‘sible without. confusion or 


injury. 
This matter now costs per page three 
times as much as any other matter in 
the magazine. For the sake of econ- 
omy both in money and in space, we 
submit to our readers in this issue a 
new system, hoping for their careful 
judgment. and final approval. 
ing room we have sought not to sacri- 


fice clearness. The alphabetical order 


is easy to follow and the bold faced 
type catches the eye. Give this new 


method a patient trial, after which we 


trust our givers, will be satisfied with 


the change and will find the new mat-_ 


ter thus made possible a full equiv- 
alent for any inconvenience. 


\In sav- 
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CLEVELAND SLAVIC 


MISSION WORKERS 


COUNTRYMEN JOHN HUSS 


IN AMERICA 


AN INSPIRING STORY OF CONTRASTS 


‘é | BY HENRY A. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


ONTRASTS a are often instruc | 
| tive. In May of igor ther 


met in Chicago in the Beth 
lehem Church building o 
the Congregational Bohemian Mis 
sion an  interdenominational and 


ference .of Slavic missionaries an 
pastors. The writer, who. at 


tended it, was much struck wit 
the contrast between what tha 


conference stood for and the state 
of things, as he knew it when, 
eighteen and a half years before, 
he commenced missionary work single- 
handed for the 25,000 spiritually desti- 
tute Bohemians of Cleveland. 

Then, as far as he had been abl 
to learn, the only other Protestan 
workers for Bohemians or other Slav 
ic peoples in this country, were 
Bohemian theological student in Ne 
York City, who ministered toa small 
Presbyterian Bohemian church ther 
a Bohemian Reformed Church pastor 
in Iowa, who served the few scattere 


~\ 


\ 


Bohemian Protestant churches in six 
states, and a Bohemian Reformed 
Church pastor in Texas. The Chi- 
cago conference of forty-six members 
represented a body of 103 Slavic mis- 
sionary workers, viz.: 64 pastors and 
preachers, 14 single lady missionaries, ~ 
and 25 missionary students, with 49 

churches in 13 states, belonging to 
five denominations. The whole spirit 
of the conference was admirable, the 
addresses interesting and _ instruc- 
tive, the reports encouraging, the de- 
votional meetings tender and inspir- 
ing. The contrast with the condi- 
tion of things eighteen years before 
was most cheering. Of the statis- 
tics just given, it might be affirmed — 
what a good German brother once 
said to Secretary Wm. A. Duncan, 


don’t laiksh shtatistics, but I 


laiksh yoor shatishtics, dey zounds 

laik poeetree !” 
Take another contrast; suggested 

by the picture given above of the 


‘ 


an 


Mit 


~ 
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-Clevelana Slavic Mission workers and 
‘the teachers in the Bethlehem Bible 
and Missionary Training School. 
When the writer miussion- 
ary work for the Bohemians of Cleve- 
land in 1882, the outlook was any- 
thing but bright. With hardly an 
exception the adults, born Roman 
Catholics, were either under strict 
priestly rule, or, feeling the influ- 
ence of American ideas of liberty, 


without learning of any truer Chris- 
tianity than that imposed on them by 
Rome, had thrown off the priestly. 
yoke and become skeptics or infidels. 
Larger earnings led in many cases to 
larger indulgence in drinking and 
The segrega- 


harmful amusements. 
tion of the Bo- 
hemians inlarge 
colonies tended 


English profan- 
ity and the cus- | 
tom of standing treat in the saloon. 
Christian w ork undertaken single- 
handed in such conditions showed no 
bright signs of promise. But, being 
a part of God's plan for the evange'- 
ization of the vast foreign element 
which, with the children of the first 
generation, forms 38.5 per cent. of the 


‘ white population of the United States, 


it could not but succeed. Where- 
unto the little seed has grown the 
above mentioned picture sugyests. 
~The one little Bohemian service held 
during the first two vears successively 


a slum region mission chapel, the 


back room of the M. E. Mission 


. church, and a small and dirty political 


wigwam. has grown to four stations 
in the four chief Slavic districts, 
housed, three of them in church build- 
ings belonging to the mission, and one 
in “the East Madison Ave. Congrega- 
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tiohal Ghiwtdh. In these four stations 
there were held during the last mis- 
sionary year 35 WwW eckly preaching 
services and other meetings, includ- 
ing four Sunday schools, 7 C. E. So- 
ciéties, boys’ and girls’ clubs, sewing 
and cooking schools (during a part 
of the year), with an average weekly 
attendance of 
outset the writer sought for months 
before he met one converted Bohe- 
mian, there are now two churches 
with a membership of 230. Of these 
the mother church -( Bethlehem) con- 
sists of four parts, viz.: at the center, 
a Bohemian part .ministered to in the 
3ohemian language by its pastor, 


Rey. John Prucha, himself a fruit of 
this mission; an 


English part, 


to foster a clan- those young 
nish spirit. Bo- Bohemians who 
hemian work- prefer English 
ing men came services and of 
Ghiefly into other English- 
contact with speaking per- 
the worst class- sons; at Mizpah 
es of <Amer- Chapel, a Pol- 
woeans, who ish part, served 
taught them “swe = by our Polish 


missionary, 


at East Madison | Ave. 
tional Church what 
Bohemian braneh church. 


held and the Sunday-school and C. E. 
meetings are conducted 


In Cy Ha Church, 


hemian. 


Hobart, who works among 


_ Ave. fields. 


1,304.85 Where at the 


consisting of 


‘Kev. Paul Fox; 
Congrega- 
is virtually. a | 
for which 
services are held in Bohemian. In 
Mizpah Chapel Bohemian services are 


in. English. 
in the midst of the 
large West Side Bohemian colony, 
Rev. John Musil is missionary pastor 
and conducts the work chiefly in Bo- 
Of the missionary force, be- 
sides those just named, are Miss Ella 
Poles 
whose language she speaks and Miss. 
Marie Reitinger who labors for Bohe- 
mians in Mizpah and East Madison 
Both these ladies also 
teach in the Bethlehem Bible and Mis- 
sionary Training School which grew 
out of the need for trained Slavic fe- 
male missionaries, but which now re- 
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ceives and trains p= of various 
nationalities, native and foreign, and 
of which Mrs. Mills is principal and 
Miss Stern matron. 
voluntary work for the young people 
of Bethlehem field. At the Central 
friendly Inn of the Non- Partisan W. 
C.T. U., pupils of our training school 
are doing valuab‘e 
Slovak (Hungarian Slavic) popula- 


tion, which abounds in that part of the | 


city. This is virtually a fifth Slavic 
mission station. The insignificant be- 


ginning of 1882 has grown into a net- 


work of stations at strategic points, 
reaching the large main settlements 
of Bohemians, Poles and Slovaks jn 
Cleveland. 


The best proof lof the value of 
Christian work is the character of | 


those whom it wins to Christ. The mis- 


sionary spirit of the young people of 
Bethlehem Church is shown by the 


fact that twenty of them have given 


themselves to missionary work, home 


and foreign. The first converted Bo- 
hemian I found 


Miss Bertha Juengling. 


strom of worldly influences by unbe- 


lieving friends, but gladly joined me — 
in Sunday-school work. With great 
difficulty she gained her family’s per- 
mission to prepare herself for mis-— 
while in 
‘then in the Bethle-— 


work, studied a 
Northfield, Mass.., 


hem Bible and Missionary Training 


and overmuch, in spite of great oppo- 
sition from the Polish priest, and ‘ost 
her health. Soon after she married 
Rev. R. Harris. -Thev worked 
several years with much ‘blessing in 
Iowa H. M. fields, where she devel- 
oped such ability as a preacher that 
she was ordained. Called to Cincin- 
nati they took charge of the old Storrs 
Church and a younger church, both 
in a very critical condition. By God’s 
blessing on their unremitting labors 
those churches have been saved and 
become a power for good in the com- 
munities they are. leavening with 


Mrs. Mills does , 


work . the 


in Cleveland was 
Won for : 
Christ in a Presbyterian church, she 
had been drawn back ‘into the mae! -— 
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Gospel, one of over 10,000 souls with- 
in ha'f a mile of the Storrs Church. 

Thus it is that Christian work for 
our foreign parentage population 
proves an invaluab'e help our 


TWO BOHEMIAN GIRLS 


home | ‘missionary work for English 
speaking people. 

How the missionary work for Bo- 
hemians is strengthening our churches 
for foreign missionary work is beauti- 


fully illustrated in the young couple 
School where she acquired Polish. In | 
Toledo, Ohio, she labored heroically 


Rev. and Mrs. Lewis Hodoush, whose 
pictures are here given. Both were’ 


born of parents who belonged former- 
ly to the Roman Catholic Church. The 
first of the Hodoush family to be con- 
verted was the oldest daughter Anna. 
With great love and self-denial she 


planned to have her bright young 
brother sent to public school again af- 
ter he had been put to work in a shop, 
though at first it seemed to prevent 
her entering our training school to fit 
herself for missionary work. But 
through the generosity of an. Ameri- 
can gentleman, the boy’s Sunday- 
school teacher in Bethlehem, the par- 
ents were enabled to send the boy to 
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110 THE HOME 
school again and Anal entered on 
training for missionary work in which 
she afterwards engaged with excel- 
lent results among 
sylvania. The graduated with 
honor in the high school class and 
then took the highest honor in Adel- 
bert College. In. Harvard Theologi- 
cal Seminary he won distinction by 
his Christian character and eminent 
success in study, and earned a scholar- 
ship for a year’s study in Germany. 
Returning in 1901 he married Miss 
Anna Jelinek, a graduate of Oberlin 


College and school teacher, who was: 
also converted in connection with our 


MISSION ARY 


Slovaks in Penn- : 


Catholics, let. me 
present to you two little Bohemian 
girl's, whose father is still intemper- 
ate, but whose mother, not long ago 
very far from living a Christian life or 
making her home a blessing to her 
family, is now a very earnest and 
faithful follower of Christ, and longs — 
and prays for the conversion of her 
husband and children. She is a fruit | 
of the East Madison Ave. work. 
us now take a Icok at some 
fruit of missionary work for Bohe- — 
mians in a country village in sega 
sota. When in Oct. 1885 I had, 

Plymouth church, St. Paul, ive en 


> 


A TYPICAL PROFESTANT FAMILY 


Bethlehem Mission, in which she was 
very active. 
the American Board, in Hartford, 


Conn., this young couple stood on the 


platform with a goodly ‘number 


other young missionaries about to 
start for foreign fields, a notable and 
touching proof of the intimate con- 
nection between home and _ foreign 
missionary: work and of the way in 
which Christian effort for our foreign 
parentage ‘population in this country 
strengthens our hands for, carrving on 
our missionary work in other lands. 
Having given an instance of a verv 
successful home missionary won from 


the midst of a worldly and unbeliev- 


ing family, and another of. two for- 
eign missionaries whose parents were 


At the 1901 meeting of 


around me before the pulpit. 


mian_ family, 


some account of the Bohemian people 
and their tragic history, a large Prot- 
estant Bohemian family, name Bo- 
check, greeted me as they stood 
They, 
were the first Bohemians I had met in 


‘Minnesota and have. since been the ~ 


main stay of our Bohemian mission in 
St. Pau!. Their picture here presented 
is that of a typical Protestant Bohe- 
intelligent, thrifty and 
enterprising. |The oldest daughter 
(on the left end of the picture), was 
fcr some years a missionary of the C. 

H. M.S. They first told me of the 
Bohemian village of Silver Lake, 

Minn., 60 miles west of St. Paul. In 
August 1887, I visited it and was cor- 
dially received. I found a neat little 
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church building and a church organi- 
zation which had never had a pastor 
and had no prospect of finding any. I 
reached Sunday morning on Christ's 


healing of the sick woman on, his way 


to Jairus’ house. That afternoon I 
sat under a tree by the shore of the 
pretty little lake and taught a young 
man, whom I,had heard lead the sing- 
ing of the chi dren's catechism class in 
slow old-country choral time, how to 
sing Sunday- school tunes in a livelier 
and more attractive way. Then I 
asked him about his spiritual _ state. 


The tears came to his ey cS as he told 


me of the impression the morning's 
sermon had made on him and listened 
to the invitation given then and there 
to trust Christ wholly for salvation. 
From that time he has been a faithful 
and active Christian worker. Pre- 


vented by family circumstances from 


studying for the 
ministry, he has 
been an effective 
preacher ofright- 
eousness by life 
and deed. ime 
kept: store 
«closed on Sun- 
day and would 
i} not sell tobacco. 
BOHEMIAN CHAPEL He _ one- 
[| bakes third of fae 
come into the Lord's treasury. Not 
long ago he and his vounger brother 
began bee-culture. The first year 
their fifteen hives netted them “$10 
apiece, while the average for hives in 
Minnesota was $3 apiece. The Lord’s 
bees made three and a half times as 
much as the common ones. 

This spirit of givin: characterizes 
the whole church to which this brother 
belongs, and_ which, 
ministrations successively of Rev. 
John Prucha, now Cleveland, 
Rev, Prucha, now of our 
‘Chicago Bohemian Mission, and Rev. 
P. Reitinger, for many years its 
pastor, has developed an activity and 
zeal which might well serve to stimu- 


late many an older church to “go and 


do likewise.” In the Congregational 
Year Book for 1902 we find that that 


under the 


al Church in Bego- 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


church of 120 members, mostly farm- 
ers in quite moderate circumstances, 
had given $523 to missionary and be- 
nevolent objects, of which $190 to the 


Home Missionary 
Society and $196 
for foreign  mis- 


sions, while wholly 
supporting itself 
with an outlay: of 
$757. Of the young 
people of the 
church, six have 
devoted themselves 
to missionary work. 


REV. PHILIP REITINGER 


The cut represents the church 
building erected by the people 
without help from others when 


their number and financial strength 
was much smaller than now. <A 
good parsonage stands near it, free 
from debt. The spire in the. distance 
is that of a large Polish Catholic 
Church. - 

In far-off Virginia, in Begonia, 
twelve miles east of Petersburgh, 
more fruit of the Silver Lake work is 
found. Once, when riding from Sil- 
ver Lake to the railroad station in the 
mail wagon, I conversed on religion 
with the mail carrier, a young Bohe- 
mian, and the passengers; After 
reaching the station I had a. chance 
to speak alone and pray with the car- 
rier. Years afterwards I learned that 
the words then spoken had fallen into | 
good soil. That proved a_ turning 
point in the young man’s life. He 
felt called to devote ‘himself to mission- 
ary work, and though married and . 
having children, en- 
tered on a course of 
study in the Slavic 
Department ot Ober- 
lin Seminary. He is 
now pastor of the 
Slavic Congregation- 


nia, one of whose 
largest families were 
the first Bohemian 
settlers i in that place having tnoved thi- 
ther from Silver Lake, where they 
helped to build the church just men- 
tioned. Another S‘lver Late family 


MRS. REITINGER 
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followed, also one of our Cleveland 
Bohemian families, and quiteanumber 
of Slovac families from our Braddock 
Slovak Congregational Church also 
bought cheap used-up lands in Bego- 
nia and vicinity and a!l are setting the 
lazy blacks and labor- -contemning 
whites an admirable example of the 
blessing of thrift 
and Lbnest work, 
That church, the 
third or fourth 


church: im 
ginia, shows how |. 
the work of our 
foreign Slavic ele-. 
ment help 
build up Congre- 
gationalism in the 
South, and solve 
the vexed indus- 
trial problem in 


those parts. VINCENT TOBASEK - 


‘MISSIONARY 


joined heartily in the singing, led by 
a choir of voung peop'e who used to 
sing in the choir of our Bethlehem 
Church in Cleveland. It suggested a 
train of far-reaching influences; first 
a few hearers in the slum chapel in 
Cleveland and young Catholic 
Bohemian converted ; a Sabbath visit 
in Silver Lake, 
Minn,.; that voung 
brother preaching 
onee ia 
month for two 
years, followed by 
his brother and 
the present pas- 
tor, a living. and 
giving church the 


result: one of 
its families re- 
moving to V\ir- 


ginia, followed by 
others from Min- 
nesota and Penn- 


JOHN i JERABEC | 


It a -de- sylvania where 
lightful sight when, at my last missionary work was started by a 
visit to Begonia, on Sunday morn- young woman -converted in our 


ing I saw the worshippers coming 


in “from all sides in wagons and on 


foot to the little church in the forest 
which they had built. And it was in- 
spiring to see how the congregation 
which filled the building listened ear- 
nestly to the Gospel message, partook 
reverently of the Lord’s Supper, and 


Cleveland mission (see above); 
church formed, served by the con- 
verted Silver llake mail-carrier, and 
letting its light shine among blacks 
and whites in a former ave state, 
and with its Gospel privileges at- 
tracting Slavic settlers from both 
sides Of the Atlantic. 


POSTSCRIPT 


ey JOSEPH JELINEK, our missionary to the 
Bohemians at Milwaukee, writes under date of 


April 25th: 


“This last quarter we have had the 


pleasure to see the fruit of our hard work more clearly - 


than at any time before. 


On Easter Sunday we received 


seven new members in our church, six on confession of 


faith and one by letter of Secedemenilistion. 


Of these are 


two men with their wives, two young girls and one 


lady of middle age. 


We hope that her husband, on 


whom we have already some influence, will in time follow | 


her.?? 
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The two 


famous | 


ILLIAM SALTER, born 
Brooklyn, Y., No- 
vember 21st, 1821: erad- 


uated from  Columbia,. 


slap from Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, 1843; went as a home mission- 
ary to Maquoketa, Jackson County, 
Iowa, the same year. There he la- 
bored till 1846, when he accepted a. 


call to the Congregational Church at 


Burlington, In August of that year 


he was married, and in December 


stalled as pastor. Here has been his 
life work for over half a century, a 
faithful and beloved minister, a citizen 
useful and honored, the author of 
many valuable books mainly of history 
and biography. At the end of thirty- 
six years after faithful efforts to — 
the demands of a growing church, 
a growing city, of a growing State, 
he was partially relieved by a kind and 
thoughtful people who since 1882 
have furnished helpers in the work. 
The year 1896 brought them to 
the joyous day when they celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their union. 
A few years from this brings us to the 
present. The young Home Mission- 
ary now in his eighty-third year, a fa- 
ther in the ministry, is still busv 
among his people, in his study, and 
busy in the preparation of a history 
of Iowa. May God spare him to com- 
plete the story of the wonderful 


¥ 


growth of a commonwealth which he 


himself has seen, Aimselt in it, and 
of it.: 
a EPHRAIM | Apams, D.D. 


WILLIAM § 
members of the 


rg EPHRAIM ADAMS, D.D. 


surviving 


owa Band. 


PHRAIM ADAMS was born 
in New Ipswich, N. H., Feb- 
ruary 5th, 1818; graduated 
at Dartmouth College,- 1839: 
taught schpol part of one year in 
Virginia; graduated at Andover, 
1843: arrived in lowa_ Territory, 
October 23d, 1843: ordained at 
Denmark at the first meeting of 
the Denmark Association, November 
5th, 1843 ; home missionary at Mount 
Pleasant one year; married’ Miss 
Sarah A. Douglass, at Hanover, N. 
H., September “6th, 1845; pastor at 
Davenport, 1844-55 ; one of the 
original trustees of Iowa College, first 
located in Davenport, 1848; agent of 
Iowa College and of Western College 
Society, 1856; pastor at Decorah, 
1857-71; Superintendent of Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society in 
Iowa, 1872-81; pastor at Eldora, 
1883-89; his home since at Water- 
loo, cherishing a care of the churches 
and of the Iowa College, :n warm 
sympathy with his brethren in the 
ministry, attending  Associational 
Meetings. He installed the third 
President of Iowa College, Dan P. 
Bradley, D.D., in office June 11th, 
1902. 

Says Willard Barrow, Esq.: “His 
uniform kindness to all, and _ per- 
suasive manner as a minister, his 
daily walk among his fellow men, 
and his untarnished Christian char- 
acter, entitle him to the love and 


respect of all.” 
| WHLtaM SALTER, D.D, 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


DEPARTMENT - CONDUCTED - BY 
DON ; O. - SHELTON, - ASSOCIATE 


ach true Visciple of Christ will aim to do all that 
he can to take the Gospel to all men. 


Christian 


young men and women in whom purpose ts ye! 


are the sincere allies of Christ. 


‘ Ye are my friends,” 


| H e said, “if ye do whatsoever I command you.’ 


NEEDED! 
LEADER'S 


HEREVER young people 
are deeply interested in 
the mighty cause of mis- 
sions their interest can 

in’ most cases be accounted for by 
the work of a wise leader. Two or 
three devoted young men or women 
in any church or young people’s so- 
ciety, who are alert, thoughtful and 
enterprising, have it in their power 
to lead forward scores of less experi- 
enced disciples of Christ. 


eR ® 


‘Leapersuip demands, first of all, 
a character that is genuine. 
can take the place of inner trueness; 
of sincerity, of lofty motives.’ A per- 
son’s real self speaks in tones so loud 
that his words, if they are not in har- 


mony with his life, are unheard. 
eR 


ary leader must be familiar with the 
best methods for creating and main- 
taining a practical interest in missions. 
He. must know thoroughly the best 
books on tested ways of doing things. 
He must keep the work which he leads 
out of ruts. To this end he will read 
regularly and attentively the official 
periodical of the Young People’s so- 
ciety which he represents. He will 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
the literature of the mission boards of 


Nothing 


the He will be prompt to 


invest money in the latest works of 
the most approved writers on mission 


themes. 


He will aim for definite’ results. 


There will be’on his part a determin- 


ation to bring things to pass. Meth- 


-ods that do not work will be set aside. 


The continuous purpose of his life 
will be to bring himself and:all his as- | 
sociates up to a higher standard of | 
life and more efficient effort. 


THE most valuable leaders are do- 
ers. They subordinate speech to deeds. 
In the world of politics to-day the 


“two most conspicuous and triumphant. 


saders are men of exceedingly few 


AT we have said bears 
upon the promotion of interest in mis- 


-sions in the churches cf the present 


time. Asa correspondent said in this 
dauartinent last month, the great cause 
of indifference is ignorance. Young 


| people do not take a deeper interest 
“in mussions because they have never 


been led to see the importance of mis- 
sien effort. They do not feel the ne- 
cessity of giving to the cause of mis- 
sions, because they have not heen 


taught the joy and privilege of count- 
ing themselves Christian stewards. A 
vast educational movement among the 
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THE HOME 


young people of the churches is a ne- 
cessity, and this can best be carried 
on by ‘individual members of Young 
Peoples’ societies, who, called of God 
anxl desirous of: making the most pos- 
sible out of their lives, will fit them- 


selves by study and thought, to direct | 
nthe of others. | 


| 
| | 


MISSION 
| 
FOR |INEXT 
FALL AND 
WIN TER 


‘It is not now too early to plan inl the 


missionary campaign of your young 


people's society for next fall and win- 
ter. A carefully wrought out pro- 
gramme, announced in June, and be- 
gun early in the fall, will prove a 
strong factor in arousing interest and 
in producing large results. It is the 
Missionary Committee who most 
promptly ‘and wisely plan their ¢cam- 
paign who win the greatest successes. 
| 

| Wu you make your mission meet- 
ing’s next fall and winter of intenser 
interest and larger profit? What means 
will you use to accomplish this? Will 


- you havea mission study class? If so, 


who shall lead it? What course of 
study will you follow? How will vou 
secure a large enrollment? In what 
way will vou seek to maintain | the in- 
terest to the end? 

| 


TrrEse are questions that all wide- 


awake missionary committees will 
sider and definitely answer 1107. 

work of widening the Kingdon 
Christ. amply deserves the utmos 


con- 


n of 
t de- 


The 


gree of forethiong oht, enterprise and 


A PRESSING 
| PERISONAL 
OBLIGATION 


THE fundamental mission ‘problem 
is, How are individuals to be led to 
recognize their personal obligation to 


MISSIONARY 
Christ: > Our Lord directed the major 
portion of his effort to the bringing 
of the men whom He had chosen to 


perpetuate His work into a right rela- | 


tion to Himself and to his world-wide. 
divine purpose. It was in virtue of 
their union with Him that their pray- 
ers were to become a mighty power 
and that they were to be the means 
of establishing His Kingdom more ful- 
ly ‘the earth. 


® 


From the time the first disciple fol- 
lowed Jesus in Galilee, the purpose 
of every true Christian has been to 


evangelize the world. All the world © 


is the Lord’s. He died for all the 
world. The message of glad tidings 
is therefore to go to all the world: 
Back of every Christian young man 
and woman is the divine commission. 
We have been given light. Shall we 
hide it from those who sit in darkness? 
We have been given life, even abun- 
dant life. Shall we withhold it from 
those who are dead while they live? 
We have been given hope, even an un- 
speakable hope. Shall we refrain from 
giving it to those who are in despair? 
Of each one who has the, priceless 
treasure of the gospel, it is required 
that he declare it to the fullest extent 
cf his opportunity and ability: 


® 


Our obligation is increased by the 
fact that the more ardently we seek 
to spread the Gospel, the greater will 
be its power in our own lives. To all 
who make a wise use of what they 
have, more shall be given. A senator in 


to incorporate a foreign missionary so- 


ciety objected on the ground that it 


was intended to “export religion, 
whereas, there was none to spare from 
among ourselves.” The apt reply was: 
“Religion is a commodity of which 


the more we export the more we have 


remaining.”* The light that speeds 
from the individual Christian to the 


remote places of earth, will shine most . 


brightly in the particular place where 
that individual lives and works. 


Massachusetts, when it was proposed - 
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CHRIST IN OUR CITIES 


important theme at oung People’ 5 meetings 
Sunday, June 28th, is,‘ Christ in our Cities.’ 


The subject 1s one to stir the heart. and to encourage 


The Scripture 


careful . and enthusiastic preparation. 


passages cited are: Acts 18: 1-11; Luke 19: 41-44; 
~ Matt. 11: 23-24. In addition to the reading of the 


capital article by Miss Margaret L. ‘Russell, which we 
print herewith, the ey of the following sugges- 
tige books ell be of profit: (1) ‘‘How the Other 
Half Lives,’ by Jacob A. Riis. See particularly chap- 
ter XV, The Problem of the Children; (2) ‘‘ The 
T lebebicth Century City,’’ by Dr. Josiah Strong ; also 
(37) Dr. Strong’s ‘‘ The New Era,’’ chapter ix, The 
Problem of the City; and (4) “Our Country,’’ chap- 


ter xi, Perils—The City. The following pamphlets, 
which can be had upon application to the Congregational 


Home Missionary Socrety, 257 Fou:th Avenue, New 


York City, are to the point: ‘Home in the 


City of the Future,’ by Josiah Strong, D.D.,; “What 


How Christ Came to Twelfe 


in a City 
"BY MISS MARGARET L. RUSSELL. 


N the lower east side of New York 

| City there were gathered in one 
of the evening schools, in one 
class, about fifty young girls, 
who. during the day worked in 
shops and factories. Their faces, 
earnest and eager, indicated weari- 
ness. Longing for something 
higher in. their lives. than thev 


had known they came to the ev ening : 


schocl. 
The teacher felt their panpclcen ap- 
neal, and she gave them her very best. 


She sought to be a soul-winner. and 


knew that nothing less than the Christ 
could bring to them, in the hard strug- 


ele of their existence, permanent. peace 
and joy. 


One of the girls appealed to her 


strongly. A fall in childhood 
broken her back; but an unbroken, un-_ 


daunted spirit looked out of her beau- 
tiful blue eyes, and an ‘ineffable sad- 


was, in their depths. 


This girl must be helped—but how w? 
There were many difficulties: the fam- 
ily were Roman Catholic; the school 


term was most over: and soon the class . 


would be scattered. What should she 
do to keep the hold she felt she had 
begun to have? 

Ah invitation to the afflicted girl to 


the teacher’s boarding house on Satur- - 


day afternoon was eagerly accepted. 


-and together they painted impossible 


daisies while the bond of love was be- 
ing cemented. 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Then followed the summer vacation, 
but with the return of fall a note was 
sent by the teacher asking her young 
friend to help her take care of some 
Mission children,—"to come and just 
keep them in order, while I do the 
teaching. Here. ‘the seed was sown, 
and, blessed by the Spirit, began to 
grow. Before long she brought a 
younger sister on Sunday afternoons 
“to help keep the children quiet.” 

Now came a‘difficulty. The moth- 
er objected to having her daughters 
so far uptown, and the work had to 
stop. But this was not to be. the 
end. The difficulty was just God’s 
way of showing His servant that’ it 
is the worker and the Church together 
that can best glorify Him. 

In a down- town church, doing 
grandly His service, a worker blessed, 
with rare tact was found, and was 
sent to call and invite the two girls 
to the church. The mother was pleased 
both with the visit and the visitor, and 
the two girls were enrolled in the 


-Sunday-school. Very prayerfully, very 


tactfully was the. mother won over 
to allow them to confess Christ. and 
soon they became members of the 


‘Church. Then it was that Ella’ s life 


work began. | 

A little bov in the family, the son 
of a deceased sister, and Ella’s especial 
charge, was brought to the Sunday- 
school, and soon he, too, became a 
member of the church. Her very af- 
fliction became a power, for no one 
could sav “No,” or be offended, when 
she brought to them the truth. One 
by one, very quietly and unobtrusively, 
she gathered into. the church twelve 

one evening fora young. girl 


to go. with her to prayer mething, an 
older brother; shabby, half-intoxicated, 
the ’ ‘ne'er do well” of the family, said: 

“Don't you wish I'd go? You'd be 
ashamed to take me, w ouldn't you?” 

“Not a bit of it,” was the reply. “It’s 
God's house, and no one there would 
be ashamed of you. ; 
To her joy he accompanied and 
touched by God's Spirit, he became 
strong to resist his enemy, Some years 
later, | fan earnest worker in both church 
and Sunday-school, he wrote to her, 
saying: ‘All that I am, all that I am 
doing, I owe to vou. 

The little boy she had led Eon her 


own home to the Sunday-school grew 


up, identified himself with the church 
and the work of the Sunday-school. 
They shaped _ his character and life. 
Now,:a man in a responsible position, 
his Christian home testifies: to an- 
swered prayer and the faithfulness of 
God's servants in that church and Sun- 
day-school. 

How is Christ to be brougit to peo- 
ple in.a great city? By individual ef- 
fort. And if this young woman, whose 
environment .was such that when her 


Sunday-school teacher appealed for 


more secret devotion, more getting 
alone with Christ, had to say:. “Yes, 
I wish I could get alone, but you know 
we have so few rooms, and our fam- 
ily is large; sometimes. I go up on 


the roof and sometimes I just lean out 


of the window to get alone for pray- 
er,” led a life so olorious and. fruit- 


ful, what will the Master expect from 


you and me? 
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tian Endeavor. 


VON OGDEN VOGT 
By Rev. Epwarp D., Eaten, D.D. 
President Beloit College. 


HEN a very young man is 
unanimously called to a 
position of responsibility 
involving national and in- 

tenational relations, it is natural that 

many should be 
interested in 
life story thus 
far, and that those 
into whose Chris- 
tian life and ac- 
tivity he now en- 
ters should desire 
some acquaintance 
with his personal- 
ity. It gives me 
pleasure re- 
spond to the re- 
quest of THE 

HomE  MIssIon- 

ARY for a_ brief. 

sketch of the new 

Secretary of the 

Society of Chris- 


. The ancestry of 
Von Ogden Vogt 
was such as would most naturaliy pre- 
pare the way for sucha personality as 
his,—a vigorous stock of earnest, ac- 
tively useful Christian people. 


known have been of this type. His 
paternal grandfather was a farmer in 
Northern € Jhio, a member of the Re- 
formed Church, and a man of wide 
influence, whose family had come to 
this country from Basel, Switzerland. 
His father was educated at Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio, and engaged in 
business at Altamont, Illinois, a vil- 
lage about two hundred miles south 
of Chicago. Here he married: his 
wife, whose ancestors were from Hol- 


land, being a person of rare balance, . 


sound judgment and sympathetic na- 
ture. Their son was born at Altamont 
on the twenty-fifth of February, 1870. 


VON OGDEN VOGT 


Almost. 
all of his relatives of whom he has 


The ill-health of the parents caused 


the removal of the family in 1881 to 
Redfield, South Dakota, where the 


father, always energetic and resource- 
ful, became merchant and postmas- 
ter; secretary | of 


Trustees of. Red- 
College, and 

deacon in the 
ional 
Chiurch, Our 
friend's earliest 
recollections are 
of life on the fron- 


and enthusiasms 
of the pioneers, 
their courage and 
faith in laying the 
foundations of 
Christian society. 

Still obliged to 
seek for health, 


set their faces 
Westward, crossed 
the Rocky Mountains and settled 


‘in Salt Lake City in 1889, but after 


two years returned to Illinois and 
made for themselves a home in 
Chicago, where the father succeeded 
in establishing himself in business. and 
in accumulating a modest competence, 
which was later consumed in the years 
of declining health which followed. 
He died in 1896, leaving his wife and 
voung son and daughter little but the 
inheritance of Chiistiah faith and 
memcries of a noble life. 


During their life in Chicago the! 
‘son was “always intimately acquainted 
with his father’s business, and when 
sixteen years old left school for a 
vear to share his father’s. responsibil- 


ities. 


with the Woodlawn 


the first Board of. 


tier, of privations 


the family again 


At the age of fourtecs he united 
Presbyterian 
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Church of of which tit par- 
ents were members. This step was 
not due to any marked or sudden 
change in his character or convictions, 
but was rather. the result of his haying 
reached a point in his growth where 
e became more distinctly conscious 
han he had been hitherto of his own 


Christian attitude and obligations. The 
nurture and exainple of home came 
to its natural fruitage; and the life 
‘of the church, especially in. Sunday-— 


school and Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety, was peculiarly helpful, and had a 


large place in his development dur-_ 


ing these years. 


|| In 1897 he from the Hyde 
’Park High School of Chicago, as Pres- 


jdent of ‘his class of 150 members, and 


entered Beloit College in September of - 


that vear. Throughout his college 
course he was a man of marked bad 
helpful influence, sharing freely ina 
large variety of interests while main- 
taining excellent rank as a student. 
From ‘the middle of his Freshman year 
to the end of. his course, he served 
eet as one of the eae as- 


istants in the Colle library ; 


throughout his Junier and Senior 

‘ears he was C hairman of the Col- 

ege prayer-meeting committee, and 

besides being a member of the. Col- 


| 


wee 
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lege choir and glee club, he led a: 


church choir for three years, - 

Qn graduation in 1901 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the President of 
the College and entrusted with the 
work of representing the College in 
the churches and schools of the re- 
gion. The responsible duties of his 
position’ he discharged with 
marked fidelity, intelligence and tact. 
He has always been a welcome guest 
in the schools and never fails to draw 
the young people toward hin). Speak- 
ing in puipits Ww hether i in tity or coun- 
try he is sure of appreciative hearing. 
His unfailing courtesy and good cheer 


make it always a pleasure to be with 


him. He thinks his way to a firm 
footing in principles instinctively gets 
at things in their right relations, and 


courage in facing the tasks 
that are next at “hand. Now. that he 


is called from us to so large a place 


influence, it is sood to think that, 


while we suffer the loss of his loy al 
service and his winning personality 


from our immediate work, the whole 
experience of his life. thus far has been | 


so singularly effective a training for 
this larger service, in which he will 
be yalued and loved as he is here, and 


in the results of which we all are to 
have a share. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN | 
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THE LITERATURE OF HOME MISSIONS 
W E count it an honor to present herewith a valuable 


symposium on the literature of Home Missions. 

The paragraphs are contributed to these pages by 

leading authorities on Mission literature in this country. 

In planning their reading for the summer months, the 

young people of the churches will be greatly prahied if 

they select one or two volumes from this excellent list. 

In many of these books the stirring story of the evangel- 

» ization of America ts told in a fascinating way. In all 
| of them there 1s suggestion, instruction and ingperation. 


sions, 
earnest reader, as 
Nation,” by Dr. J 
‘ful and thoughtful perusal cannot fail 
to put one into historic sympathy with 


BY JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D., 


Students’ Lecturer on Missions, Princeton, 1893 
and 1896; Author of ‘‘ Foreign Missions 
After a Century,;’’ ‘‘Christian Missions and 

_ Social Progress ;’’ Member of the American 
Presbyterian Missions, Beirut, Syria. 


I know of no book on home mis- 


“Leavening the 
. B. Clark. <A care- 


the missionary enterprise, and awaken 


an intelligent comprehension of its 


immense import. It is a happy com- 


bination of history and heroism, of 


patriotism and piotis achievement, of 


expansion in its best light, and the 
noblest aspects of the making of a 
great nation. 


If the book has already been read. 


I should recommend ‘The Hand. of 
God in American History,” 
Ellis Thompson, 8.T.D., as an inspir- 
‘ing view of God's providential guid- 
_ance in shaping our country’s devel- 
opment, and preparing us for our des- 
tiny, concerning which, I believe, the 
half has not »een told or dreamt as 
yet. These volumes may not be amus- 
“ing summrer reading, but if they do not 
make a summer glow in the soul of 


young patriots, it will be a sign that 


_ the spiritual nature is strangely: un- 
responsive. 


S 


NEW YORE CITY. 


so informing and valuable to 


informing. 
read by all who would be’ intelligent: 


con erning the making of the nation. 
by Robert oncernir e ma ag ation 


BY JOSIAH STRONG, 


Author of ‘‘ Our Country,’’ Expansion,” 
The Next Great Awakening. 


__ “Black Rock” is a capital home mis- 
sionary story because it gives. a true 
and vivid picture of the wild life on 
the frontier, and becatse it shows how 
a manly Christianity can conquer the 


wildest men. 


The best bird’s-eve view of home 


missions is Dr, J. B. Clark's *Leaver- 
ing the Nation.” 
a picture within so small a compass 
without confusing details was an ex- 


To bring so large 


tremely difficult task, but one which 
‘Dr. Clark has accomplished with ad- 
‘mirable judgment and excellent sense 


of proportion. 


The book is comprehensive, clear, 
inspiring; and should be 


NEW YORK CITY 


BY AMOS: R. WELLS, 


Managing Editor ‘‘ The Christian Endeavor 


World. | 
First and foremost, for Congrega- 


'tionalists, I put Dr. Clark’s “Leav- 


ening the Nation,’ a most. valu- 
able book. Alongside it, I would 
place Dy, S. Doyle’s correspond- 
ing work on “Presbyterian Home 
Missions.” 


graphic and entertaining, 
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‘tional work. | 


add “Old: 
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a chosety allied to the Congrega- 


For present-day interest I would 


Glory and the 


pel in the Philippines,” by A. B. 


Gos- 


Con- 


dict, M.D., and Belle Brain’s charm- 


ing book, 


Hawaii 
“The Minute Man on the Frontie 
Ww -all known to be the most fascin 


“The Transformation of 
Of course Dr. Puddefoot’s 


99 


ating 


Home Mission book ever written. A 


close second to it, in my judgme 
“How Marcus Whitman Saved 
gon,’ by Oliver Nixon. 

All of Ralph Connor’s book: 
strong and delightful, but 
the “Sky Pilot.7 | 

Of Egerton R. tai 
sketches of missions among the (¢ 


nt, is 
Ore- 


ale 
clally 


mous 
“ana- 


dian Indians, perhaps “On the Indian 


Trail” is the best. 


HARLAN PP. BEACH, 


‘Educatijnal Secretary Student Volunteer Move- 


ment; ,author of Dawn on the Hills of 
Geography and Atlas Protest- 


nt Missions. 


Among the best Home Missi 


books of the past year one must 


tainly place Secretary Clark's vo 
“Leavening the Nation.” | It 
prove strong meat for some o 
young people, and for the more 
ture and thoughtful it will fu 
material for sober resolve, as w 
provide a_ historical backgroun¢ 
further reading. 

f decidedly a different char 
are two other volumes which deal 
sections of our community, sec 
which ordinarily fall under the 
of home missionary societies, th 
among Congregationalists the Ct 
are under the oversight of the A 


onary 
cer- 
olume, 

will 
the 
ma- 
rnish 
ell as 
for 


acter 
with 


care 
ough 


tions: 


linese- 


MISSIONARY | 


W hile the hero of the story, i is a very 


rare exception in the ordinary expe- 
rience of workers for the Chinese, it 
will help the reader to understand 
these wonderful people, despite its 
weakness when the young Quaker re- 
turns home. Mrs. Ey ster w holly lost 
her bearings when her hero left San 
Francisco. 

Lovey Mary” continued the inter- 
est shown in Mrs. Rices’s unique 
“Cabbage Patch” characters. It is a 
true transcript of many lives lived in 
the slum portions of all our cities, and 
it will aid to better understanding of 
the neglected masses\afid of the werk 
which many a city missionary is doing. 
Both of Mrs. Rice’s books are so keen- 


lv interesting that they will read them- 
selves—at least they will surely be read. 


if ten minutes are Speer on either one 
of them. 


NEW YORK | 


CITY 


BY MRS. DARWIN R. JAMES, 


President Woman’s Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church. 


My early interest in home mis- 
sions dates from the reading of “Ihe 
Home Missionary” and “The Ameri- 
can Missionary, which were the only 
magazines on ‘the library table of my 
father’s house on Sunday. The two 
books * ‘Our Country” and “Fhe New 
Era.” by Dr. Josiah Strong, more than 


all other books have stimulated my in- 
terest in later years. | 


NEW YORK CITY , 7 | 7 


PIERSON, 


Managing Editor The Missiahary Review 


of the World. 


can Missionary Association. One of 


the volumes is by Nellie Blessing Evys- 
ter. and is entitled “A Chinese Quak- 
er.’ It shows better than anv other 
bok the religious evolution of the Chi- 
nese boy who has grown up among us 
and then returns to his native land. 


N 


W. 
the 


one can fail to be idehrested in 


the facts and experienc Sthedte in Rev. 


G. Puddefoot’s “Ninute Man on 
Frontier.”’ iIts style is somewhat 


crude, like the life it describes, but 


the 
ence 


facts are stirring and the experi- 
s are thrilling. | 
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esting reading. 
who wish a systematic history, than 
for those who only read for amuse- 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 4 


-on.the Frontier,” 


mention Josiah Strong’s ‘ 
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Ralph Gobsor's “Black Rock” is a 
novel, but it gives a vivid picture of 
the life and work of the Missionary 
among the lumbermen in the North- 
west. Of course everyone has read 


The most valuable book on Pioneer 
Missions is without doubt 
Dr. Clark’s “Leavening the Nation.” 


“It is careful and comprehensive, and 


gives enough details concerning the 
‘men and their work, to make it inter- 
It is rather for those 


ment. 


* 


BY OR. J. COWAN, 


Associate Editor ‘‘ The Christian Endeavor 


World. 
To me Puddefoot's ““Minute Man 


intensely interesting books. Eger- 


‘ton R. Young's books all have the flav- 
or of romance to me, and ‘ 


‘My Dogs 
in the Northland,” or “On theNIndian 
Trail,” ought, by suggestion, to help 
lower the physical temperature, as 
summer reading, and at the same time 


warm the heart towards Arctic mis- 
sions. 
“Janet Ward” has a strong bearing 
on work among mountain 
while it possesses the charm of first- 
class fiction, and is a book YOURE ladies 
-would enjoy reading. 


Incidentally, Mrs. Sangster’s 


whites, 


BY H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


| Managing Editor of ‘‘The Congregationalist. é 


As good books on home missions, I 
‘Our Coun- 


ity, | D¢. B. Clark’s “Leavening 
the Nation” and the Ralph Connor 
| Sketel eet | 


MASS. Ha 


is one of the most 


of particula 
sions is on 
Greenland’s | Snows.” 


incident, ani 


MISSIONARY 


BY JOHN WILLIS BAER, 


Secretary of the Board of Home Missions f i 
the Presbyterian Church. 


| Congregationalist young people will, 
be course, with all Congregationalists, 
want to read Dr. Clark’s *Leavening 
the Nation,” especially if they want to 
keep up with the procession. If they 
want to know how Presbyterians have 
been b! essed in following the flag, let 
them read ‘Presbyterian Home Mis- 
sions,’ by Dr. Sherman H. Doyle. 
Josiah Strong’s books “Our Country,” 
\ The New Era,’ “The Twentieth. Cen- 
tury City,” are all first rate. I find 


a good deal of incentive for a part in 


winning America for Christ, in read- 
ing William T. Stead’s book, ‘‘The 
Americanization of the World.’ It 
is a round-about way of getting back 


to the United States, but it has much 
in it that will compel careful thought. 


When it comes to stories, of course 


- Egerton R. Young’s books and Ralph 
-Connor’s splendid productions stand 


at the head of the list. Another book 
that can be had in the libraries is 
President Roosevelt’s “Winning of 
the West.” I commend it most heartily _ 
to home mission enthusiasts. A book 
interest for Arctic mis- 
by Jesse Page, 


N OGDEN VOGT, 


| General Secretary United Society of Christiats 


Endeavor. 


I wish the young people of the Con- 


| gregational Church might all read Mr. 
| Puddefoot's “The Minuteman on the 
Frontier.” It is fu'l of fascinating | 


flashes on one’s mind a | 


series cf views that give an impression — 
nearness and reality to the condi- 
tions which obtain on the frohtier and 
interesting parts of our country that 
is both. illuminating and _ inspiring. 


j 

| 

| 

| 


Very soon these far-away places Mr. 
Puddefoot brings before us as with a 
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spy Stade will be the centers of a High- 
ly developed life, the character of 
which will largely depend upon the 


present extent of ou missionary ef- 


forts. | | 
No careful studen of home mis- 


sions can afford to neglect the new his- 


tory by Dr. J. B. Clark, | Leaveping 
the ation. | 
| 


BELOIT, WIS. Yon 
BY DR.N. WA TERS, 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
| Church, Brooklyn, N | 


think of “How 
Saved Oregon,” and 
(city work). 


£6 ¢. 


arcus Whitman 
“Murvale East- 


BY C. K. OBER, 
Secretary International Committee Young Men’s 
Christian Association? 

The Best book on| Home Missions 
that I now think-of is '‘Ginsey Krider,” 
by Hulda Herrick. It is descriptive-of 
educational and mission work among 
the mountain whites. General Howard 
says that in his judgment it is the 
strongest book that has been written 
on this important class, and Dr, and 
Mrs. Lucien C. aioe er hold the same 
opinion. 


NEW YORK CITY LS (ony 


BY DR. WATSON| L. PHILLIPS, 
Pastor, Church of \the Redeemer. 

I know of nothing better than Dr. J. 
B. Clark’s “Leavening the Nation,” 
and the monthly n imbers of “The 
Home Missionary.” 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


BY MISS ELLA D. MacLAURIN, 


Secretary Department of Young People, Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union. 


- The Home mission books that I have 
found most helpful are: Dr. Strong’s 
“Our Country”; “A New Era”; “Ex- 
Also| Ralph Connor’s 


MISSIONARY 


Pilot” and “Black Rock.’’. These, with 
Egerton R. Young’s bodits, have 
brought to my own heart more infor- 
mation and inspiration than any others. 
But the best book of all upon Home 


missions is the Word of God. If young - 
men and women will measure their 


lives by that standard, we will be able 
to carry the Gospel into home 
and heart. 


‘Bosron, MASS. 


BY AMERMAN, 


Founder of the Tenth Legion, United Soctety 

of Christian Endeavor; Chairman Mission- 

ary Committee New York CHy Christian 
Endeavor Union. 


I. While there are capital hboks pre- 
senting special phases of -home mis- 


sions, work for the negro, the Indian, 


the neglected mountaineer, and the 
Mormons, the one paramount issue 
would seem to be the evangelizing, 
the Christianizing of the frontier, 
—while anything that can be called a 
“frontier” remains to us—and the tale 
par excellence of the strenuous, heroic, 
Christ-like life of such a worker is 
Ralph Connor’s “Black Rock;” 
thrilling, pathetic, humorous, yet full 
of the genuine Gospel; and read with 
equal eagerness by the missionary- 
spirited Christian and the anti-mis- 
sionary heathen, within and without 


the Church and Young, People’s So- 


ciety. 

IT. Why the time is coming when in- 
stead of saying that San Francisco is 
3,000 miles from New York men will 
saythat New York is 3,000 miles from 
San Francisco,—this, and hundreds 
of allied truths are marshalled by Jo- 
siah Strong in his masterly little book 
“Expansion” in a way to stir the heart 
of every up- -to-date, twentieth century 
young American. Not a book for lit- 
tle boys and girls, not for grown-up 
children unable or unwilling to think, 
but charged with striking and stimu- 
lating facts for young men and wom- 
en of intelligent and ag spirit. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Lf 
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BY MISS BELLE M. BRAIN, 


Author of ‘‘Fuel for Missionary Fires,” “Fifty 


tion of Hawaii,’’ etc. 


One of the raost hopeful signs in 
connection with the evangelization of 
America is the increasing demand for 


books on home missions. Until re- 
cently literature on this subject has 
been confined almost entirely to tracts, 
pamphlets and reports, but during the 
past few years some gifted pens have 
been at work, and we now have at 
least the nucleus of a home missionary 
literature of permanent value and real 
literary merit. | 

Three notable books, covering the 
entire field, have been issued within a 
year. These are ‘“‘Leavening the Na- 
tion,” by the Rev. J. B. Clark, an un- 
denominational history of home mis- 
sions, the only work of its kind, and 
one for which we have long been wait- 
ing; “Centennial of Home Mis- 
sions, a collectioi. of addresses de- 
livered at the centennial of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, by 
President Roosevelt, \Dr. Henry van 


N the first advertising page of this issue of THE 


MISSION ARY 


Dyke and other eminent men; and 
“Presbyterian Home Missions,” a de- 
nominational work, but full of eek 


ble information for all denominations. 


In addition. to these general works 
are a number dealing with ‘special 
phases of the nome missionary rob: 
lem. Of these Ralph Connor's “Black 
Rock” and “Sky Pilot,” Jacob Riis’s 
“Battle with the Slum” and Booker 
T. Washington’s “Up From Slavery” 
have become famous and are in great 
demand. They are popular not only 
with Christian workers but with the 
general reading public as well. This 
is a caus. for sincere congratulation. 

The.seven books named, together 
with Dr. Strong’s “Our Country,” 
“The New Era,” and “The Twentieth 
Century City,’ Bishop _Whipple’s 
“Lights and Shadows of a Long Epis- 
copate,’ and Alfred Henry’s “By Or- 
der of the Prophet,” should be found 
on the shelves of every missionary 
library and read by all true-hearted 
and loyal American citizens. | 


be. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO 


“ HOME MISSIONARY will be found a list 
the jaregorng books, with their prices. 
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LARGE numbér. of representatives of 


‘ city of New ‘York. 


¥ 
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and 19. It was attended by repres 


j 


missionary committees of Young Peo- 
ple’s societies of New York City, met 


-in the offices of the Congregational Home 


Missionary Society, on | Saturday, May 9. 


The gathering was called by Mr. W. L. 


Amerman, the Chairman of the Missionary 
committee of Christian Endeavor Societies of 
New York (Manhattan). | The reports on the 
mission study classes conducted the past season 
were full of encouragement. They showed 


that foundations are being laid for set ag- 


gressive future work. | 

Mr. Amerman, the chairman of shale’ 
mittee, is the founder of the Tenth Le- 
gion of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, and has. done 
more to promote an intelligent interest in 
missions. than any other layman in the 
uch of the deep 
interest in missions in the church of which 
he is a member, the Central Presbyterian, 
is attributable to his initiative and to his 
intelligent zeal. A great deal of his work 
has’ not been conspicuous, but it has been 
widely effective. His superb Christian char- 
acter, his wise, persistent, aggressive ef- 
forts and his intense loyalty to the highest 
interests of the Church of Christ make 
him one of the most useful laymen in 
this country. We heartily congratulate the 
members of the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties of New York City and of the coun- 
try upon their possession of such a poets, 


a 


THE last of the series of Young Peo- 
ple’s Conferences, planned by Mr. , W. 
Hicks, of the. American Board, and made 


possible by the hearty co- operation of pas- 


tors in various cities, was held at the 
Central Church, Haverhill, Mass., i 18 

entatives 
of over twenty churches. The purpose of 
these conferences has not been the further- 
ance of the work of any one mission board, 
but the increase of an intelligent) inter- 
est in missions on the jpart of young peo- 


ple, and the suggestion of methods, by 


the future use of which) the work might be 
promoted, in the churches represented. The 
Rev. C. M. Clark, pa tor of the Central 
Church, in a communication to the Congre- 
gationalist, refers to Mr. Hicks’ excellent 
conduct of the conference at Haverhill, as 
follows: “Mr. Hicks has the teaching in- 
stinct and is admirably fitted to lead. He is 


COMMENT AND SUGGESTION 


wise, tactful, well-informed, inspiring.” A 
series of conferences is being planned for 
next fall and winter under the auspices of 
all the mission boards of the Congrega- 
tional churches. 


| Two new pamphlets have been added to 
the publications of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. They are en- 


titled, “Christianize America!” and ‘ ‘Higher 


Ideals of Christian Stewardship,” and they 
are written by Don O. Shelton. The former 
is reprinted from “The Christian Endeavor 
World” by the courtesy of the editors, and 
the latter is the -third edition of a book- 
let issued by the International Commit- 
tee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and republished by special arrange- 
ment with that committee. The typograph- 
ical | appearance of “Christianize America!” 
is unique and especially attractive. Copies 
of both publications may be had upon ap- 
plication. | ele! 
| a | 


THe Christian Endedvoe World, ” Bos-— 
ton, Mass., awards-a prize each week for 
the best suggested method of Christian 
work among young people, The follow- 
ing is the prize method for Missionary 
committees, described in a recent issue by 
E. S. of Clinton, Conn.: A Mis- 
SION ARY INFORMATION Box.—The chairman 
of our missionary committee has hit upon 
a very successful plan for arousing the in- 
terest of our members in missions. She 


has arranged a box in the church where © 


every one is requested to put any item which 
he chances upon in his reading which may | 
bear in the least upon missionary work 
of any sort. These items are looked over 
before a missionary meeting, and. all suit- 
able to the subject are arranged and dis- 
tributed to different members to be read 
during the hour. Not long ago we held 
an alphabetical missionary meeting which 
was very interesting. The subject was a 
broad one, “Missions,” and the items were 
carefully chosen so that each began with 


a different letter of the alphabet. The 
leader called for the letters in order, an | 


the programme was varied with music, dy- 
ets, solos, etc., all with the real mission- 
ary spirit. For “An Evening with Home 
Missions” we had an item from each State 
in the Union, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Pon 
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| present | 
not been in many years. Dr. Leavitt, 


in the April number, earnestly pleads: 
the importance of the old-fashioned 


THE BATTLE LINE 


Is the Revival Out of Date ? 


T a recent meeting of the Cler- 
ical Union, of New York 
City, Dr. Bradford asserted 
that the revival spirit was. 
it had 


in the churches as 


revival. The following communica- 


tion from far away Wyoming affords © 
a striking illustration of the need and 


the value of revival efforts: 


At the beginning of the new year we be- 
gan to plan for a revival here in our home 
church. We were told by the members that. 
it would be of no use, that they had tried so 
many times to have revival meetings only to 
fail. Before the week of prayer was over, 
they began to think that perhaps, after all, 
a revival might be possible, and to solicit. 
the non-Christians to attend the services, 
which was a step in the right direction, Be- 
fore the next week was half over we were 
obliged to borrow chairs-from a sister 
church, in. order to seat the crowds that 
were coming. In the meantime God had put 
his servants, 
laboring in a western Nebraska town, to 
His labors among us 
were blessed by the conversion of many 
Fifty-three persons pledged them- 
Not only 
did we have the help of the Christian peo- 
ple, but the co-operation of the business 
men, also, and for the first time in the his- 
. tery of the town, saloons and stores alike 
closed their places of business during the 


it into the heart of one o 
come and help us. 


souls. 
selvés to the service of Christ. 


hour of service. Not only did their keepers 
close up, but came out in full force to the 
services. It was no uncommon thing to see 
a saloon-keeper coming into church with 
fifteen or twenty followers. Usually, too, 
they were a little late in getting there, and 
so had to occupy. the front row of seats, 
there being no others left. Even the pro- 
fessional gambler of the town came out to 
the services, and when a’ few evenings later 
he was accosted on his way to the depot, 
grip in hand, and asked why he was leaving 


_the town, replied that there was no use. of 


his staying while the meetings were going 


on, as the people seemed to care more for 


the church than for the gambling tables. | 

A certain ranchman, who spent the great- 
er papt of his time in the saloon, and who 
had lost a large fortune gambling, was con- 


verted to Christ during the meetings. Since 
the meetings have closed his little boy, 
aged four years, was heard to say, “ ly 
papa don't go to the saloon any more.” 
What a grand change, what a_ blessed 
change in that home! Husband and wife 
together will take upon themselvés the vows 
of the church and allegiance to Christ and 
His cause. Men who said that they had not 
scen the inside of church for twelve years 


or more, were regular attendants each night. 


come Congregationalists. 


gregationalists. 


Congregationalism in Oklahoma 


Tue following from general mis- 


sionary L.: B. Parker confirms previ- 


ous reports of the a¢ceptability of the 
Congregational Church in the .New 
Southwest. Few new territories have 
so warmly welcomed our simple faith 
and polity. | | 

The more the people know of Congre- — 
gationalism in this new Southwest the | 
more we are in demand, and there are but 
few towns in which we could not organize 


a church which would be a power for the 
cause of Christ in the community. I have 


found that it is no longer necessary to 


have a nucleus of Congregationalists before 
attempting to organize a church, it is only 
necessary to inform the people about our 
faith and they are ready to accept and be- 
At the town of 
B we have but one who had ever been 
a member of a Congregational Church; yet 
we have a very promising young church 
which was started with fourteen members. 
At we. started with twenty-one 
members and only three had ever been Con- 
At W——-, a new village. 
of 250 people, I organized last week wit 

fifteen members and not one of the num- 


ber had ever been a m2mber of our church, 
but four other denominations were repre- 
sented in the organization, divided as fol- 


lows: Methodist, nine; Presbyterian, 
three; Baptist, two; United Brethren, 
one. I find the people everywhere I go 
ready to hear the Gospel message and after 
several Gospel sermons I speak upon the ' 
subject of Congregationalism and tell of 
some of the work our church is doing 
throughout the land in advancing the King- 
dom of God, and many become interested 
and readily unite in establishing Congre- 
gationalism. So it may be said that there — 
is an open door for our church in all this 
new country. All of that part of the coun- 
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tend with something n 
_ural indifference. Prej 


$2,000 in all. Besides we 


ported us from the first u 


try comprising the 


THE HOME 


will 


be a rich harvest field for the Lord and 


up to God in thankfulness 


look into the future and 


there are many good towns that we should 
enter this year if possibie. 


My heart goes 
and praise as I 
behold what a 


blessing and benediction Congregationalism 


will be to this region. 


| Fighting Prej 


Ovr Slavic workers 


or instilled is often the a 
able barrier. | 
‘Our work here is con 


and many great hindrance 
our way, but nevertheless 


udice | 

have to con- 
10re than nat- 
udice inherited 
most insuper- 


| 


stantly attacked 
»s_are placed in 
God’s work is 


like a two edged sword and inflicts wounds 


on many a previously care 
family so opposed us that 


less heart. One 
they would not 


even speak with us because they said the 


salvation people are not 


even baptized. 


Nevertheless after some long conversations 
they perceived that we were doing nothing 
new or perversive but standing only for 


the word of God as it 
bought a Bible from us 


is. Then they 
and finally ac- 


knowledged that it is good for us to visit 


their people and show them 
their conduct according to 


how to regulate 
God’ S command. 


The work in one of our fields is just now 


very difficult. 


Many excuse themselves for 


keeping aloof from us because we) talk 


“against drinking, dancing, 


which are their beloved 
we thank God there are 
ceive that that love is n 
not regulated in- accord 

word. I rejoice to report 
lies have become membe 


church on cone of their faith. 


A Fruitful Pa 


Muttan, Ipano, in 
mining district has wel 
voted labor of Pasto 
are sorry that he 
work. But 
been made as the fo 
plainly indicates: 


My two years’ pastorate 
this month. During this ti 


and the like 
eculiarities, But 
some who per- 
right which is 
nce with God's 
that two fami- 
s of our little 


torate 


he center of a 
repaid the de- 
Owens. We 


qust leave! the 


eginning has 
lowing record 


here closes with 
e the Lord has 


wonderfully blessed our labors. We have 
been enabled to organize a church, Ladies’ 


Aid Society, Christian E1 
two choirs, built up a Sut 
membership of 130, erect 


to interest the miners and 


ndeavor Society, 
nday-school to a 
a church costing 
have been able 
they have sup- 
ntil now, and it 


MISSIONARY aay 


is a dreat joy to me to be able’ to talk on 
Sunday to a house crowded with work- 
ing men. Last month we held a series of 
highly successful mission services during 


which forty people signed cards ian lig 


their | intention to begin a Christian lif 


The Outlook of a Superintendent 


THe superintendent of one of the 
Pacific Coast States gives us the fol- 
lowing glimpse of his extended field 
and the variety of conditions he has - 
to meet. | fl 


After a week of constant activity in city 
work, I took the train on a Tuesday after- 
noon for B , 170 miles distant. The 
following morning appointments are made 
with the pastor for the following Sunday. 
A trip is then made to R——, seven miles 
distant for consultation with the pastor of 
a home missionary church whose out-sta- 
tions are thirty-seven miles apart. Re- 
turning to the city, the train is taken next 
morning for fifty miles distant, one 
of the centers of an oil field, which, with a 
number of breaks extends nearly a hundred 
miles along the foot hills. 

Calls are made in the afternoon and in 
the evening preaching services are held 
in the railroad station. A small audience 
is present and the visit of the minister, be- 
ing a rare event, will be the subject of 
remark for some time to come. 

At nine the next morning with a team of 
bronchos and driver we start for McK——, , 
twenty-seven miles distant. Following a 
winding trail over hill and valley, we reach 
our destination in three hours. At no time 
were we out of sight of oil derricks, many 
of which in solitude hold down the govern- 
ment claim until the owner is ready to re- 
sume work. Here calls were made in the 
afternoon and in the school house a fine 
audience assembled for evening -services. 


The school teacher, who is from one of our | 


home missionary churches 230 miles dis- 
tant, led on the organ. The Spirit of God 
attended and the message was eagerly re- 
ceived. 

Returning by rail to the Litly a Sunday 
morning sermon was preached, and in the 
afternoon an oil village seventy miles dis- 
tant was visited where our pastor holds 
services and where a church membership 
will probably be found. | 

An Endeavor Rally was addressed in the 
evening. On Monday morning, the pastor 
of other outlying fields, with his wife who 
is an ordained minister, called for us and 
the ‘ride was taken to P , nine miles 
distant. Here a church edifice. is being 
built and strong work done for the Mas- 

Returning to the city we take train at 
10 P. m., and the next morning reach home. 
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with the guilelessness of ‘the dove. 


and inspiration. 


128 


After a day’s work at the desk, we go to 
an Association Meeting 130 miles in an- 
other direction and after conferring with 
the brethren and speaking some words of 
cheer, we take steamer for Seattle, nearly 
1.000 miles to the North to attend the 
Pacific Coast Congress, which we antici- 
pate will be a ten days’ feast of fellow- 

So ruris the busy lite 
of a superintendent. 


On the Border 


THE HOME 


NoGALEs, ARIZONA, is so. near 


Land's End, that one side of its main > 


street is in the United States and the 
other in Mexico. All conditions are 
peculiar. But our church has always 
had a hold, and under the lead of Pap 
tor Reud it strengthens. 


Recently your missionary joined a militia 


cavalry corps,in order ‘to help out in the 


social part of the organization. We are 
to receive funds from the government suf- 
ficient to rent suitable rooms, and will have 
a reading and club room well warmed in 
winter and cheerfully lighted. Here young 
men will be able to gather and will not 
feel that the only places to lounge during 
their leisure hours are the streets, stores, 
and the wrong side of the saloon doors. 
The rooms will be down town right in the 
heart of things -and we believe our enter- 
prise has in it the wisdom of the ae rth 
it 
shoutd seem to the reader a little strange 
that a missionary. should join a militia 
corps, I can assure you that the 
show their appreciation 
ways. 
“A man asked me to-day what he could 


_ do to help our Sunday-school and he is a 


Jew. He said he was interested in the 
good of children. When I told ‘cage we 
needed more adults to attend | more 
teachers to take classes, more men a draw 
the boys, he said: “Oh, I thought I could 
huy something to make it better.” Our 
Sunday-school does not lack funds just 
now, but prosperous as it is it needs men 
and this is just the need of the church too. 
Our women are noble, but we pray God to 
send us more men. They tell the story 


here, how when a man and his wife, new 


settlers, came to my* predecessor Mr. 
Heald and asked to unite with the church, 
the good brother, touched by such an un- 
expected blessing, fell on his knees and 
cried, “Let us thank God for a man!” I 
can fully appreciate his feelings. | 


Progress in Cuba 


REapERs of the magazine are in- 
debted to Rev. E. P. Herrick for fre- 


“boys” | 
in unmistakable | 


‘rarely if ever attend there. 


MISSIONARY 


quent reports of our work in Cubs. 


Mr. Herrick has the optimism of a 


true missionary, and lives upon the 
hopeful side of his work, and no work 
cf the Society is more hopeful than 
that of Cuba. 


The most encouraging feature of our 
work is that among the young men. 
less than fifty attend with more or less 
regularity. They find here what they have 
not found in the Roman church, hence they 
They are es- 
pecially interested in the service of song, 
and while in other places I've found it al- 
most impossible to organize a choir, I have 
here more material than I can use, and 
some weeks have dedicated two evenings to 
rehearsals. 

Some are not far from the Kingdom. Of 
the twenty young lady nurses in the great 
hospital nearby, ten are Protestants. They 
have been especially helpful to us. : 

When I look back to the time nine 
months ago when we came unknown to a 
strange “barrio,’ where we had nothing, 


and contrast the work with what we see. 


to-day, I feel to- exclaim, 


“Behold what 
hath God wrought.” ! | 


The Cuban Fisherman in Luck 


THE following true tale may be left 
to teach its own moral. “There is a 
scattering that increaseth,” and there 
is a free will offering of time to the 
service of the Lord which may prove 
in the end to be the very best service 
or ourselves. 


Leaving his net all set and duly anchored, 
he came full of curiosity to the Congrega- 
tional -Home Missionary Society mission 
service, expecting to return in half an hour. 

ut he became so deeply interested in the 
Gospel sermon and the sweet Spanish 
hymns, that he remained through the serv- 
re very much pleased with all he saw and 

card 
| Hastening to his net in Matanzas Bay, 
which he had left to care for itself, judge 
of his surprise when he found it full ‘of fish. 
It had filled itself while he was.away at the 
Protestant service, and all he had to do was 


to draw it to land “full of great fishes.” © 


His was a double draft on that memorable 
evening. From the sea of divine truth he 
drew helpful thoughts, and from the blue 
sea the food he needed. He now thinks 
that good luck comes to those who enter our 


chapel, but we cannot promise him a full 


net every time he thus leaves it. May he 
be made willing to leave all (if needs ps? 


follow Christ, 
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the Spirit. 


tant questions of the day i 


‘HE HOME MISSIONARY 


A Scandinavian Revival 


Rev. F. JoserHsoy’ S visit to 
Wittenberg, Wis., was rewarded by a 
religious interest of singular power as 


the following narrative bears witness: 


My. coming 
had labored twelve years before, was at 
the request. of friends and intended to 
be. very short, as I was hastening west- 
ward. But the Lord seemed clearly to 
want it otherwise. At the evening service 
the first Sunday there, nine persons were 
deeply convicted and sough the Lord for 
mercy. The meetings were continued for 
nearly five weeks every night and at nearly 
every meeting some came over to the 
Lord’s side. About sixty | persons man- 
ifested a desire to become Christians. The 
movement seemed altogeth r the work of 
Men were brought under con- 
viction while at their work in the woods. 
Some on the way to meeting and others 
on their way home. This! outpouring of 
the Spirit came in answer to earnest 
prayers on the part of certain older Chris- 
84 for a long rn preceding the re- 
Viva | 


It 


THE pastor and his wife who fore- 
go their comfortable fireside on a cold 
New Year’s Day to extend personal 
greetings to the 1.omes of one hundred 
of their flock, will find their reward 
in the growing love and fidelity of the 


people. || | 


On New Year’s Day, says Pastor Wyatt 
of S. Dakota, we gave out one hundred 
and one cards, making eighty-six stops in 
order todo so. Mrs, Wyatt accompanied me. 
We were able to do so by having a driver 
for our team and by ory every call 
brief, Paty a erecting and a good bye. 


The Boy Problem 
REv. 


successful in his attempts to interest 


boys in the church, This is a ques- 
tion that engages the a 
great multitude of pastors for whose 
benefit the views of Mr. Chapman are 


ttention of a 


here quoted : | | 


One of the ng and impor- 
the boy prob- 


lem. It is obvious to the most casual ob- 


Server that our boys are threatened by a 


to. Wittenberg, where I 


RICHARD K. Cts of, 
Gettysburg, South Dakota, has been 


that of evil influences and man- 


ifold' temptations. Loafing about street 
corners and hanging rages billiard halls 
are not ideal employments for our boys, — 
yet this is what is going on: night after 
night. 

If the boy is kept at home of an even- 
ing he thinks he is ill used. Boys are ac- 
tive, energetic; and if we persist in shut- 
ting down the throttle and iy a valve, 
there is bound to be an explosion. Let 
us rather occupy the boy's time pleasantly 
and profitably; let us give him something 
better than that we take away. How? I 
answer by means of a Boys’ Club. In 
— the scheme is as follows: 

A Boys’ Club, properly organized 
Pre officered. A small monthly due from 
each member; a few neces rules, the 
the better. 


A Club Hall, open every week nigtit 
from seven to nine. | 


Simple gymnastic apparatus, with in- 
for same. | 


4. Military drill. 


5. Games, outdoor in suminer, 
in winter. | 


6. Curfew at nine P, M. 


Give this a trial and I am confident that 
you will make it permanent.’ It should 
be a town institution and not ‘a sectarian 
or church affair. Boys have a hatred of 
anything goody goody, Let them under- 
stand that they shall not be preached at and 
on their part that there must be no bad 
language. But all this will cost money? Of 
course it will. Is the boy worth it? If you 
disown. him, discourage him, kick . him 
out in the world to shift for. himself, if 
that is the value you set upon a boy, then 
I dare say he is not worth it. But if you 
believe that the boys of to-day*will be the 
men of to-morrow, that the future of the 
town, of the State, of the nation is in the 
hands of these boys, then Bains are worth a 
oer deal. | 


indoor 


More than Onin Way 


te variety of methods employed 
by the home missionary in winning 
men is illustrated by the following 
from Minneapolis, Minn. The whole 
question of success often furns upon 
the inventive faculty of the pastor in 
the use of methcds. Fishers of men: 
need to be wise in the adhptatiog: of 
means to ends. | 


The new room was occupied November 
30th. Two hundred and eighty dollars was 
spent in this work. The room will serve _ 
for a dining room, Sunday School class 


room, and room for Boy’s and Young Peo- 
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130 | 
ple’s Clubs. Plans for a Cradle Roll and 
Home Department are under consideration, 
as also plans fora Normal Class for train- 
ing of Sunday School teachers. 

Next in point of satisfaction is the work 
with the young people. Two and a half 
years ago there were no young people in 
the church. Now the evening service is al- 
most entirely composed of them. Iwo 
Sunday School classes have organized as 
clubs during the quarter. “Oak Leaves 
Club” is composed of boys and girls from 
sixteen to twenty, and has a membership of 
about thirty-five. The Live Oaks is com- 
posed of young men and women from 
twenty upwards to thirty, and has a mem- 
bership of about forty. Both Clubs are ac- 
tive in church work. Soon we hope to tell 
of a goodly number brought into church 
membership. Work along this line is be- 
ing planned. 


In Labors Oft 


THE careful readet of the following 
from Rev. George L. Patterson, of 
New: Mexico, will learn something of 


the astonishing variety of a -home. 


missionary's life and labors. Grace 
he must have, but grit, tact, and com- 
mon sense are not less essential to 
success. 


Gallup is at an elevation of a mile and a 
quarter. It has had weather this winter as 
low a8 twelve oP rees below zero. I believe 
the prolonged weather has affected all 
churches here. There are few sidewalks, and 
the adobe soil is very bad in wet weather, 
while the people seem to feel the cold days 
more than I do’ who am a native of the 
north. | 

The pastoral work is exceedingly great for 
the size of the field. There is a continual line 
of strangers who need looking after. This 
country is full of young adventurers who 


have come to the ‘‘wild west’? for fame and > 


fortune, and who find it not as pleasant for 
them as expected. I have done pastoral work 
among small boys, even, who had run away 
from home and.tested the world. I could 
fill every minute of time with pastoral work 
if I had nothing else to do in the church. 
Men out of work keep coming to me, and also 
a great many charity cases are continuall 
sent to me. It seems as if half of th 
strangers are in special 
I have a great many homeless men al 
upon me. I seldom give them any 
but try to get work for them. I also have a 
standing agreement with the night engineer 
of the power house that he will let any men 


I send there sleep in the boiler room, where it . 


is warm and comfortable. After doing them 
a few good turns, they always seem willing 
to listen to a little religious talk. I had a 
good talk with five strangers in the back 
end of a saloon recently. It is often over- 
looked that hoboes have souls, I think. I go 
into saloons because, in order to get coal, 
gold, human souls, or anything, a person must 
go where they are. 
erally in the saloons—hence I go there. 


I have secured the promise of the use ‘of. 


a fine piano for the church. Also, I have se- 
cured the promise of a $250 Cecilian, an 


automatic piano player. 


two cornets, 


every Sunday evening. I 
“Sunday-school Boys’ Club,” and give all to 
understand that it is for that class of boys. 
All others would have to pay 
price for teaching them, 


a gymnasium. 


need of a 


In Gallup they are gen- . 


MISSIONARY . 


will a con- 
cert with it free now and then and draw peo- 
ple to the vestry of the church thus on week 


nights. I will receive these from a music 
firm I dealt with when following music as a 
calling. | | 

Since the last report I have gotten to- 


gether four men who sing quite well for so 
small a town. I drill the quartette about 
twice a week on an average, and give them 
first class sacred anthems. Soon [ will be- 
gin to work in a selection by a quartette of 

an alto and baritone. I wil 
arrange the music myself and make it ap- 
propriate for church. We will play hymns 


and songs of long ago, such as all enjoy. | 


flageolet club. of twenty 
boys, if all are present. I have taught them 
to play ‘‘Yankee Doodle’ and part of ‘‘Amer- 
ica” already. In order to be qualified to 
join it a boy must belong to some Sunday- 
school. I allow him to attend any Sunday- 
school he wishes to attend. hus I am get- 
ting a hold on some Catholic; boys. One of 
them now brings his mother to church nearly 
announce it as a 


I have a- boys’ 


me a_ high 
and are not very 
cordially invited. 

I have got the majority of the business men 


and nearly all of: the professional men, ex- | 


cept the other ministers, to agree to pay 
fifty cents a month towards the support of 
I asked the other clergymen, 
but they do not seem enthusiastic. Perhaps 
the Catholic priest will join, however. I 
have rented an unfinished brick house. It 
is completed on the outside, but has no plas- 
ter within. It is a large mansion that was 
never completed for lack of funds. I have 


worked all of my spare time finishing it for — 


a gymnasium. It is quite a fine place for 
such a purpose now that I have put so much 
work on it. I paid cash for apparatus, and 
it is now here. I collect the money and keep 
the scheme in a moving condition. People 
can no longer say that there is no place of 
public recreation except ‘the saloon, as I will 
open the gymnasium this week. It will have 
electric lamps-and has two open fire places. 
I will have five or six dollars surplus each 
month after paying running expenses. With 
this I will add new appliances. & 


Thoughtful People 


NeExtT to a deed of kindness is a 
tactful way of doing it. The people of 
Medford, Oklahoma, seemed to have 
studied the art, as the experience of 
pastor Rogers here given demon- 
strates. 


was “phoned” one day to come to the 
clothing store, where I found two of our 
members. They were buying an overcoat 
for a man about my size. Would I kindly 
try it on to see if it would fit him? I sup- 
posed it was for some man in the country 
who could not come to town, and they were 
fitting him by me, and would send it out to 
him. So I. asked who the man about my 
size might be? They asked if I thought 
the coat would fit him. I said I thought it 
would if he was my size. Then they said, 
“You wear it home, you are the man.” _ 


t is all bright. Some time in January 
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@ Tue church at Great 
is raising $1,000, for the: 
an additional lot and is |looking 
ward to the erection of 
ing. 


Falls, } 


@. Tue church at Sanford, Fla. 
recalled to the pastorate 
Campbell, and he was installed 
14th. Mr. Campbell is making 
nest efforts to clear the church 


AT CHEER? 


purchase of 


for- 


a new build- 


, has 


Rev. Charles 


May 
ear- 


debt 


and is meeting with encouragement. 


NINETEEN members have 


been 


elected to membership in the Cove- 


Indianapolis, 
The Su 


nant Church, 
the last seven weeks. 


Ind., in 


nday 


School has more than trebled in at- 
‘tendance since Cliristmas. The church 


room is becoming inadequate. 


@Sunpay attendance at 


Phillips Church, Salt Lake City 
risen to nearly 200. At the 
communion six. young people 


, has 
May 


were 


received into the church and others 
are being gathered into a training 


class for the next communion. 
church building at Provo City is 
too small for the Sunday School. 


Warp, Matai 
Cuba; in which our church is loc 
has been left without a Roman ( 
olic priest. Rev. E. P. Herrick 


The 
now 


nzas, 
ated, 
now 


remains as the only clergyman, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, in a large popula- 


tion. 


cur persons have made a 


Havana; 


h at 


considering it favorably. 


ppli- 
cation to unite with the churc 
among them Mr. Edward 


Someillan and his wife. Mr. Someil- 
lan is a brother of Rev. H. B. Someil- 
lan, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Guanabacoa. ie 


@Mr. J. Morgan and Sir 
William Van Horn are planning to 
expend a great deal of money in Cuba. 
American colonies | are multiplying. 
Rey. George L. Todd, the pastor at 


Hayana, writes that the material pros- 


perity of Cuba is at hand. 


@In the outskirts of Pendelton, 
Ore., in a population of 6,000, a Sun- 
day School has been started by Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards. This was fol- 
lowed immediately by the building of 
a chapel. The Sunday School has 
reached an enrollment of seventy. 


@In connection with the visit of 
Superintendent Bross to New Ha- 
ven, a Nebraska Yale Band has been 
formed. Mr. Judson Cross, of the 
middle class, a graduate of Colorado 
College, will spend the summer at 
Silver Creek, Neb. Mr. C, C. North | 
and Mr. B. E. Thomas, both grad- 
uates of Nebraska State University, 
and Mr. Horace Holton, of Amherst, 
have already positively pledged to 
the Nebraska work, and others are 


@.A spontaneous movement on the 
part of the community at Plainview, 
Neb., has resulted in a Congregation- 
al organization of sixty-nine members 
with Rev. J. J. Parker as pastor. The 
church will go on. vigorously without 
home missionary aid. 
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WOMAN'S. PART 


Our Dbportunity 


BY MRS. DORA REED BARBER. 


- IFT up your eyes and look on 
the fields, for they are white 
already to harvest!’’ These 
words of our Lord may well 

come with stirring emphasis to all of 
_his people to-day, who are allowing 
the cause of Christ to languish for 
want of means to carry on the work. 
We often wonder how such a thing 
can be, and can no longer excuse our- 
selves with the‘old plea of “hard 
times” for we know, and every observ- 
ing person cau see that the fraternal 


organizations ‘ave no trouble to col- 


lect the dues from their members, and 
all forms of secular business seem to 
be, and are thriving in a manner that 
would indicate good times. | 
Are “the children of this whrid 
wiser in their generation than the 
childgen of light?” The fact is, we 
have been, and still: are, failing to 
recognize our opportunity. If we 
could all see, as some who make. it 
their business do see, the sin and want 
and woe in some of the districts of our 
cities, and all know as the few know, 
that the souls so lost in.sin as -to have 
forgotten the desire for the good and 
true, must be sought out, and one by 
one led to the light; if we-.could all 
see as some of the A. M. A. workers 


see, the superstition and ignorance 


against which the half-emancipated 
people are bravely struggling and 


know the heart yearnings for better 


things, and the ambition to be helpful 
to others of their race; if we could 
all see away over the mountains, out 
here on the western frontier, the vil- 
lages without churches, the homes 
without Christ, the swarms of little 
children with their plastic, wax-like 
hearts ready for any. impression, 


whether good or evil, untouched by 


any influence of church or Sunday 
school ; and the vast regions of comney 


ter says, ““Lift up your eyes. 
looking too low. Our eyes have been 


in this garden land, for which Whit- 
man dared so much of hardship and 
peril, almost wholly untouched by the 
gospel of which he was such an able 


champion, I am sure we could no 


longer be indifferent, or even unin- 
terested in this our golden opportunity. 

Why do we not see it? Our Mas- 
” We are 


fixed on the things of the earth, its 
pleasures, its fashions, its social ties, 
its business engagements, and we have 
failed to see the precious souls made 
in the image of God, intended to out- | 
shine throughout eternity any earthly © 
gem with which we may bedeck our- 
selves. We have been holding these 


crumbling pebbles of earth so closely 


to our eyes that they have shut out 


from our view the pleading, starving, 


dying millions of souls for whom 
Christ died, and whose salvation He 
meant should be our first concern and 
our greatest joy. | | 


The Individual Back of ‘the 
Organization 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


The individual back of the organi- 
zation without whom indeed the. or- 
ganization could not exist, needs four 
requisites for her full equipment. 


first of these is perhaps informa-- 


tion. Nobody is ever interested in 
that of which he is ignorant... With 
one’s mind a blank.as to the needs, 
the aims, and the. successes of any 
cause whatever, one cannot. be in 
touch with it; in effect it does not 

exist, nor have the least vitality for | 
those who go on their way, careless. 
indifferent, and, possibly in opposition, 
simply because uninformed. __Infor- 


mation is not far to seek. By pen and 


voice and type, by magazine and pa- 
pers, and by the lips of eloquent speak- 
ers from the field, in conventions and 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


other meetings, fullest informa- 
tion is given. Many pass it by; many 
assert that the literature of missions 
is duil, but it is dull only because they 
have not given it their attention. . It 
is a.current story of heroism, of brav- 
which brings a 
breath of purer air into our common 
prosaic world. And the moment we 


begin to read and listen and assimi- 


late, that moment we are converts to 


the cause of home missions. We are 


like those who looked over a photo- 
graph album of strange faces. The 
faces are strange no longer. They 
have become friendly now, and are in- 


 stinct with life and meaning. This is 


the difference between lack of knowl- 
edge and full information. 

And born of information comes a 
sanctified conscience, a clear, electric 
sense of personal responsibility. We 
cannot shirk our duty nom shift it to 
another’s shoulders’ We it is who 
must answer to )God. We have some- 
| We go to the frontier 
We drive over 


the bleak and arid fields. We endure 
hardships. We encounter danger and 
privations. It is as when in our war, 


every wife staying at home was still 
at the front with her husband, every 
mother in the army with her soldier 


‘boys. The sense of personal respon- 


sibility leads us to prayer, to Service, 
to liberal giving. 

In the wake of this personal respon- 
sibility comes enthusiasm. This is 


of the heavens a divine quality. It 


supplies motive power and, as steam 
to machinery, it urges on the matter 


whatever it may be. Woe to the lag- 
gards in any enterprise who lack en- 
thusiasm! 


And last of all comes consecration. 
Is it more than we ought to give, all to 


Christ—health,. strength, love, a full 


day’s work? An organization by itself 
is a senseless machine, a thing with- 
Regarded as an associa- 


it mle thing with a thousand souls, 
bing, living, aspiring and forever 
working with the Master for his 


| The Lone Star Woman 
BY MISS M. DEAN MOFFATT. 


Can you see the long stretch of 
dreary desert land, with the huge 
snow capped “Rocky” looming up, as 
a magnificent background for a most 
disheartening outlook ? | 

The railroad track resembling a 
monstrous black snake more than any- 
thing else, twists and turns as it seems 
to wriggle across the plain. The mo- 
notony of the scene is beginning to as- 
sume an indigo tinge, when suddenly 
a curious sight appears in the dis- 
tance. What can it be? You rub 
your eyes to be sure you are not 
dreaming of mushrooms of abnormal 
growth, and as you draw nearer vou 
distinguish twelve tents standing in a 
row, as plumb as any row of dwellings 
to be found on Fifth or Common- 
wealth avenues. The conductor ot 
the train, noting the surprise depicted 
on the countenance of some of the pas- 
sengers, kindly volunteers the infor- 
mation that ° ‘this is a brand new min- 
ing town,” You are inclined to rub 
your eyes again, however, for the 
word “Saloon,” which appears in 
large letters of gaudy paint over 
eleven of the twelve tent doors, seems 
to convey a peculiar idea of mining, 
until some one suggests that it must 
be an undermining town. 


Star Restaurant,” and in the door of 
that tent stood a:woman, who really 
looked more lonely than did the crude- 


ly painted star above her head. The 
trainman having announced that the 


train made a stop of twenty minutes, 
and several of the passengers taking 
advantage of that fact to “liquor up,” 


‘as one man expressed it, we seize the 


golden opportunity\to leave a bit of 
sunshine with the Lone Star Woman. 
We speed across the few hundred 
feet of desert sand, and before either 
woman realizes it we are getting ac- 
quainted. Women of the plains do 
not stand on ceremony as much as do 
women of older settled communities, 


so within five minutes we learn that 


The last_ 
tent in the row was labeled “Lone 
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“men must eat must m 
a good cook and I’m making a splen- 
did living.” Are you the only woman 
here? With a wistful look and a 
brave gulp, at which you think you 
hear the tears running back into her 
heart, she says quietly, 
you a Christian? ‘Well, to be honest, 
no. Of course I believe in God with 
my mind, but I don’t with my heart. 


‘Won't’ you step inside and have a hot 
So in 
we go to find a little tea-kettle on an 


cup of tea, it’ll refresh you.’ 


oil stove, fairly bubbling its cover off, 
and the “cup which cheers” is before 


you in less time than it takes to tell. 


about it. Between sips we endeavor 
to drop the good seed, when suddenly 
she says: “Wouldn't you like to go 
into the other tents and meet the men 
—they’ll be respectful to you.’ We 
go into the other tents to be introduced 
to more bar tenders than we ever met 
before attone time. We leave a plead- 
ing message with each, and refuse 
more than one hearty invitation to 
stay and tell them more. Presently 
the’ engine whistles a warniyg note, 
there are hearty hand shakes, there 
are tears dropped, then accompanied 
by~all, the “Lone Star’’ heading the 
procession, we are proudly escorted to 
our train. As we move away we are 
given an unconscious Chautauqua sa- 
lute, some red handkerchiefs, some 
white, some had ‘been white once, 
but, alas! would never be _ white 
again. But the, good will, the 
unspoken reaching out for that 
something we call “Brotherhood” 
can we ever forget it? Are you look- 


ing about for a safe investment? Here — 


is your golden opportunity. Help 
your Home Missionary Society to 
plant the everlasting Gospel of our 
Lord and Jesus Christ, which 


“ves.” Are 


1% THE HOME MISSIONARY 


alone can revolutionize this and. all 
other mining towns. 


Conditions in Wyoming 
Let the women of the East read the 
story of Mrs. Annette B. Gray’ s jour- 
neys and missionary labors in Wyo- 


ming and rejoice with her in the 
privilege, which they may well envy, 


of ministering Gospel comfort to those. 
needy souls on the frontier. 


The past dhrhe months have been full at 
variety, adventure, joy and trouble. I have 
been with eleven churches in various capac- 
ities, and assisted in the organization of 
two others; both having their story of 
pathos and humor. When the church was 
organized at Glendo, the day was cold and 
stormy but the ranchmen and their families 
came, their faces bronzed by storm and 
wind, their grave purpose showing in their 
every look and attitude. What mattered it 
if the communion set consisted of two 
green tumblers, a white plate with a blue 
border, and a bottle of chokecherry wine. 

I went from there to Lusk where I found 
a glorious revival in progress. Here I led ai 
afternoon prayer meeting, also a children’s 
meeting and then on again. Everywhere I 
went I was obliged’to play and sing. I 
conducted children’s meetings each after- 
noon and also preached and visited. The 


children’s work is entirely new in this 


State and large numbers attended. 

The second church organized was at Tor- 
rington, in an upper room with sugar bar- 
rels for pulpit and desk, and saw-horses 
and cracker boxes for seats. One of the 
ladies told me that the question of how 


Paul died came up in the Sunday-school, 


and the astounding answer came, “Herod 
had his head chopped off, and brought to 
his daughter in a basin.” 

Here Mr. Gray and I assisted the pastor 


in holding a week’s meetings resulting in 


about thirty conversions. Here also we 
held the first communion ever held in the 
place, though the neighborhood had been 
settled .for twenty years. Fifteen . years 
ago they had a Sunday-school which lasted 
for six months, but none since then until 
we organized one last September. 
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‘MeDermoth, Uharles, Aberdeen, Wash. 


Fletcher, Rufus W., Forks, Wash. 


Green, Edward F., Corvallis, Ore. 


_ APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPT S 


APPOINTMENTS 
| April, 1903 


Not in commission last year. 


Adams, Frank H., Madrone, Wash. 
Babcock, J. M., Vernal. Utah. 
Burnes, G. E., General Missionary in adn. 


‘Boller, Benjan-in F., Los Angeles, Cal. | 


Carlson, Eskiel M., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Clarke, Charles F., Trent and Newman Lake, Wash. , 
Dickinson, Mrs. M. J., Linwood, Neb. | 


Elwell, Robert, Brook Park and Vicinity, Minn. 
| 


‘Foster, Festus, Malhem City, Ore. 


iraham, Rebert N., Addison Center, Neb.) 
Griffice, Frederick: B. La’ Crosse, Wis. | 
Herness, P. J., Niagara, No. Dak. 
Hewson, Earl, Sappington, Mo. | 
Hogan, B. M., Milford and Frisco, Utah. | 


Howard, T. W. Koochiching and Valley | of Rainy | 


‘River, Minuit. 


‘Hutchins, Alfred -W.. Atlanta, Ga. , | 


Jensen, Charles J., City Point, Wis. 

Kable, E.| V., Kellogg, Idaho. 
Kaufman, J. W..F., Sheridan, Wyo. 
Kaufman, R. E., Pueblo, Colo. . | 
Long, Joseph B., Norfolk Junction, Neb, | 


Newton, W. R., General Missionéry in La. 
Sumsen,. Caleb, White Oaks, New Mex. 
Speneer, John A. H., Independence, Okla. 
Sullivan, ‘Thomas, Tacoma, Wash. 
Switzer, Miss Annie E., Holdredge, Neb. 
Watson, Jonathan, Ogalalla, Neb. 
Wilson, Daniel E., Groveland, Minn. 
Wisner, Ernest Iu, Newman Grove, Neb. 


Minjares, Velino, Los Angeles, uli 


i 


RE- COMMISSIONED. 


Anderson, Frank 0., Clintonville and Navarino, Wis. 
Anderson, Harold B., Craig, Colo. 

Andrewson, Severt. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Barnes, Joseph A., Missoula, Mon. 
Barnett, John H., Andrews, Ind. BS 


Bartholomew, Noyes O., Denver, Colo. 


Beadenkoff, Thomas M., Canton, Md. | 
Bente, C. HI., Lawton, Okla. | 
Billings, C. S., Evangelist in So. Cal 
Bjuge, C. B., General Missionary in 


er Levi D., Denver, Colo. 


Bown, Frank Ass ‘Springfield, Wash. | 

Branan, Seborn R., Art, Asbury, Echo and Head-- 
land, Ala. | | 

Brooks, William H., Lawnview, Okla. 

Burdesbaw, James y.., Light, Ala. | 

Burton, R. W., Havelock, Neb. | 

Calhoun, John C., Tyler, Texas. 

Cash, Elijah, Sherman, So. Cal. 

Chatfield, George A., Whitewater, Colo. | 


Cheadle, Stephen A., Ault, Colo. 


Clark, Allen, Minn. | 

Connor, W. H., Liber and Portland, Ind. 

Crater, Mrs. Hattie M., Cottenweod Creek and 
Grant, Wyo. 


 Crowdis, Edwin G., South Bend, Ind. | 


Curtis, Norman R., Denver, Colo. 
Dahlgren, John Dover, N. J. 
Davies, William €., Catasauqua, Penn. 
Derome, Jules A., Plankinton, So. Dak. 
Drew, C. E., Hastings, Okla., and Addington, Ind. 


Ter 

Eckel, Prank E.. Rye, Colo. 
Everly, Milton. M., Julesburg, Corto. 
Ferris, Chester, Great Falls, Mon. 


Flook, Jacob, Kearney, Neb. 
Grey, David B., General Missionary in Ore. , 


Greenlees, Charles A., Jennings, Okla. 
Griffith, William, McHenry, No. Dak. 
Gorton, Philo, Bowdle, So. Dak. 
Harding, William P., Alva, Okla. 


Angeles, | and La Canada, 


Harger, C. Colorado Colo. 

Harper, Thomas H., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Harris, T. B., Ft. Valley, Ga. 

Hedstrom, John H., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Herbert, Eben, Thayer, Mo. 

Herrick, E. P., Matanzas, Cuba. . 

Hills, William S., Okarche, Okla, 

Huleen, John J., Spokane, Wash. 1 

Hunt, Ww. S., Webster, So. Dak. 

Ibanez, M., El Paso, Texas. 
Jackson, P. B., Plains, Mon. ' 
Jelinek, Joseph, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Johnson, Harry W., New Richland, Minn. 
Johnson, John E. V., Titusville, Penn. 

Johnson, Williani, Fountain Grove, Mu. 

Juell, Hans C., Climax, Minn. 

Keniston, G. N., Manchester, Okla. 

Kovae, Andrew, Allegheny, Penn, 

Lange, J.«G., General Missionary in Okla. 

Larsen, Bert, Merrill, Wis. 


- Lewis, Daniel M., Welsh, La. 


Lindman, Adam, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Locke, J. Frank, Round Prairie, Minn. 

Lonsdale, Frank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Meador, M. O., General Missionary in Texas. 

Moor, David ie Ridgeville, Ind. 

Murphy, James S., Denison, Texas. 

Nichols, John T., Seattle, Wash. — 

Norton, Milton J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Noyce, Joseph C., Clemen, Neb. | 

Okerstein, John F., General Missionary in Conn. 

Olds, Alphonzo Umatilla, Ore. 

Olsen, Hoboken, N, J. 

Parker, L. B., General Missionary in Okla. and 

| Ind. Ter. 

Parsons, Dudley, New Brighton,. Minn. 

Paulu, Anton, Vining, lowa. 

Peyton, Frank, Cashion, Okla. 

Phillipson, Christian, Racine, Wis. 

Pope, Joseph, Big Timber, Mon. 

Powell, J. B., Renville, No. Dak. 

Preston, Mrs. C. W., Thedford and vicinity, Neb. 

Ratzell, J. P., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reid, David oe Evangelist in Wash. 

Rives, Charles 5 a Olivet and Perkins, Okla. 

Roberts, O. W., Keystone, So. Dak. 

Rogers, Osgood W., Medford, Okla. 

Sabol, John, Holdingford, Minn. 

Sather, Bernhard B., Winona, Minn. 

Saunders, Harry L., Wellston, Okla. 

Seafe, Charles R., Fruita, Colo. 

Schofield, John, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Self, William O., Henderson, Ala. 

Sheldon, Charles F., Waukomis, Okla. 

Singleton, Joseph H., Pearl, Idaho. 

Smith, James C., Alexandria, Ind. 

Smith, Thomas, Washington and Glenzen, Ind. 

Someillan, H. B., Guanabocoa, Cuba. 

Steele, John T., Iowa and Vinton, La. 

Strange, William L., Ontario, Ore. 

Taylor, Mrs. S. E., Littleton, Colo. 

Taylor, W. A. Fosston, Minn. 7 

Thomas, Ivor, Bangor, Penn. 

Todd, George L., Havana, Cuba. 

Travis, David 'Q. a Angeles and Brooklyn 

| Heights, So. Cal. 

Turner, L.-:A., Ft. Cobb and Biager, Okla. 

Van Luven, Sanford A., Denver, Colo. 

Veazie, W. C., General ‘Missionary in Colo. 

Vogt, William F., Liberty Creek: and De Weese. 
Neb. 


Watson, William H., Red Lodge, Mon. 
Wells, Mark, Baltimore, Md. 


-Whiddon, W. Z., General Missionary in Texas. 


Wild, Laura H., Lincoln, Neb. 

Willett, George, San Luis Obispo, | So. Cal. 
Williams, Charles W., Avalon, So. Cal. 
Yarrow, -Philip W., St. Louis, Mo. 
Zoltak, Miss Mary, Braddock, Penn. 
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MAINE-—$:3.00. 


. sett, Mrs. = B. Stetson, 


RECEIPTS 


April, 1903 


For account of receipts sd State Auxiliary Societies, see 
pages | 


Portland, West, 3... | 
NEW net. 063. 83; of which legacy, 


Derry, Dea. A. V. Fisher, 1; Dover, 1st, 128. 24; 


Hollis, Estate of Mrs. -M. A. Lovejoy, 500; 
Nashua, Pilgrim, 51; Newport, 15; West Lebanon, 
8.59. 


F.C... & H. M. Union of N. H., Miss A. A. Me- 
Farland, Treas., 360. 
VERMONT—$107.47. | | 

Vermont Domestic Miss. Soc., by J. T. Ritchie, 
Treas., 63; Bennington Centre, Mrs. H. H. Har- 
wood, 1.25; Castleton, 5; Manchester, S. G. Cone. 
25; Weybridge, 13.22. | 


MASSACHUSETTS—$5,077.95; of which legacies, 
47. 


$3,518. 
Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. E. B. Palmer, 
Treas., 500; By request of donors, 110.48. | 
Ayer, 8; Ashburnham, Estute of (. M. 
Proctor, 4; Brookfield, R. B. Montague, 5; Cohas- 
.50; Dalton, Miss L. M. 
Chadwick, 1; Dorchester, 2nd, of which 25, from 
Mrs. E. "Porrey, 85.95; Greenfield, Estate of C. 
B. Tilton, 435.82; Greenwich, 9; Hatfield, Estate 
of S. H. Dickinson, 475; Haverhill, C. Coffin, 4.50; 
Haydenville, 16.68; Littleton, S. S., 5; Northfield, 
Estate of John L. Mattoon, 931.01; Salem, Taber- 


‘nacle, 69.37; Springfield, A member of Hope Ch., 


500; Waltham, Mrs. M. C. Roberts, special, 50; 
Wooster, Estate of Albert Curtis, 1,672.64; Wor- 
cester, Miss K. Chapin, 1. I) 
Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Miss L. ». White, Treas. 
For Salary Fund, 193. . 
RHODE ISLAND—$50.00. 
Rev, A. 


Providence, ©. E., Beneficent, fo const. 
E. Krom an H. L. M., 50. | 
CONNECTICUT—$7,559.97; of which legacies, 


$5.009. 00. 
Berlin, 2nd, 44; . Brookfield Center, C. E., for 
Alaska, 5; Derby, C. E., Ist, 53. Mrs. _C. T. Beards- 
ley, 2; Farmington, S. 's., by C. W. Ruic, : 14/27; 
Gilead, Estate of Miss H. S. Lord, 9; Green’s 


Farms, 35.50; Greenwich, ist, 12; S. S., 5; °C. E.’ 


5, 22; Groton, 21.19; Kent, C. E., for Alaska, 
9.50; Milford, 1st, 45.18; S. S., for Cuba, 10.61; 
New Britain, 8S. S. of the South, 15; New Haven, 
Ch. of the Redeemer, 264.71; Yale College, Ch. of 
Christ, 353.56; C. C. Chalker, 24.96; W. E. Chandler, 
10; New London, ist, Ch. of Christ, 42.53; North 
Woodbury, North Ch., 23 Annie B. Naramoies’ ¢class 
of boys for Salary Fund, 10; Norwich, Legacy of E. 
B. Woodhull, 5,000;, Broadway, 1.005; Salisbury, 
10.99; Somerville, 9. 75: Suffield, S._S. of the Ist, 5; 
Toland, 38.62; Terryville, to weit “Rey. S. E. Evans 
and Miss C. M. Beach H. L. M., 136.82; West- 
ville, 18.23; Wallingford, ist, 25; | 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 
Treas.: Bridgeport, Olivet, Bell Mission, . special, 
2; Bristol, H. M. Aux., for Salary Fund, 20; 
Brooklyn, Ladies’ Aux., for Salary Fund, 4.55; Dan- 
bury, ist, S. Soc., Salary Fund, 10; Fairfield, special, 
20; Hartford, ist, Legacy of Mrs. M. McClellan, 
Salary Fund, 25; 1st, Y. W. H. M. C., for Salary 
Fund, 100; Ist, ‘special, 5; Ist, Mrs. M. E. Stone, 
for Salary Fund, 5; 1st, Mrs. F. B. Cooley, Salary 
Fund, 75; South, Sew. Soc., special, 10; Farmington 
Ave., Ch., special, 5; Kensington, Salary Fund, 
25: Meriden, ist, Iii B. S., Salary Fund, 10; 
New Haven, Plymouth, Mrs. T..+ Cowles, Salary 
Fund, 5: Newington, Salary Fund, 4: Poquonock, for 
Salary Fund, 8; Sharon, -— E., Salary Fund, 10; 


$343.55 

NEW YORK—$260.14. | 
Angola, A. H. Ames, 5: Antwerp, 1st, 21. 70; 
Brooklyn, Central, Zenana Band, special, 25: South, 
100; Canaan, Four Corners, C. E., 3.40; Mt. Ver- 
non, 8S. of the ist, 2.33; New Haven, Oo. /8. 
Shepard, 10; New York City, S. S., Bethany, 20; 
Armenian Evan., 6.66; Mrs. C. L.° Smith, 30; 
Niagara Falls, ist, 25; Royalton, ist, 6.30; Rut- 

land, S. ‘S., 3.50; ‘Mrs. S. Merwin, 1.25. | 


Cottonwood, Oak Grove Ch. and Light, 


Mrs. C. D. Dill, 10; 


NEW JERSEY —$273. 97. 

East Orange, 100; 
Plainfield, 152.5 

Woman’s H. Walon of the J. Assoc., Mrs. 
G. A. L. Merrifield, Treas.: Passaic, Jr. C.. _ E. 
1.42; Plainfield, 10. 

PENNSYLVANIA—$147.13. 

‘Kane, ist, 28.28; S. S., 25; Ladies H. M. Soc., 
o3 Pittsburg, Friends, for Salary Fund, 45. 

Woman’s Missionary Union, by Mrs. D. ‘Howells, 
Treas, 10. 

Woman’s H, M. Union of the N. J. Assoc., Mrs. 
G. A. L. Merrifield, Treas.: Philadelphia, Central, 
for Salary Fund, 33.55. 

MARYLAND—#2. 462.86, Legacy. 
Baltimore, Estate of Mrs. M. R. Hawley, sabe 86. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$23.6:. 


Washington, Fifth Ave., 23.61. 
VIRGINIA—50 cents. | 3 

Snowville, Mrs. N. M. Richardson, .50. | . 
GEORGIA—$26.40. 


Athens and Wiliford, 1; Braswell and Cedartown, 


0; Cochran, 2; Doerun, 2: Hartwell, Liberty Ch., 
1.50; Rock Force, New hope Ch., 3. 50; Lifsey, Lib- 
erty Ch., 1.50;- Minerva, Center Ch., 2; Pearson, 
5; Sycamore, 8.40. 
ALABAMA-—$23.39. | 

Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke: Ashland, .50; 
Fredonia, 1.12; Opp, Pleasant Hill, S. S., 50; 
Rosehill, Rev. J. R. Stewart, ‘ 

Blackwood, .60; Chulafinne, Fairview Ch., 1; 

.50; Dundee, 


5; Georgiana, .50; 


.50; Ft, Payne, Emanuel Ch., 
Corinth Ch., 1; 


Opelika, Mt. Jeff Ch., Perote, 
Rose Hill, 
Union Hill Ch., 5; Troy, Rev. W. 0. Self, 4.67. 


LOUISIANA—$31.01.. 

Hammond, WS. S., 2.06; C. E., 
Welsh, 8.27. 

Woman’ Mivaionaty Union, Miss M. L. Rogers, 
Treas.: Hammond, Aux., 4.68; New Orleans, Straight 
University Aux., 5. 

ARKANSAS—$15.54. 

Gentry, Ist, 15.54. 
FLORIDA—$121.34. 

Avon Park, Union Ch., 9.35; and S. J. Townsend, 
5.63; Bonifay, Westville, Careyville and Crest- 
view, .60; Cottondale, County Line Ch., Chip- 
ley, Shiloh Ch., and Wright’s, Union Grove Ch., 
.25: Destin, East Pass Ch., 2.10; Lake Helen, 26.50; 
Melbourne, 23.60; Moss Bluff, 3; Potolo, Esto, 
Caryville, Union Ch., and Warsaw, Harmony Cnh., 
5.31; Raiford, Pearl Chapel, 2 85; Taylor, 2.15; 
West Palm Beach, .40. 

TEXAS—$20.00. 

Received by Rev. L. Rees: Palestine, 1st, 15.00. 
Dallas, Grand Ave., 5. ; 
INDIAN TERRITORY—98 cents. 

Vinita, Ist, .98. 


5; Kinder, 6; 


OKLAHOMA—$18.25. 


.75; Harmony, 7.50; 5; Law- 
ton, 2 Seward, 3, 
ARIZONA—$6. 
Nogales, Trinity Ch., 6. 
OHIO—$177.74; of which legacy, $91.74. 
Cincinnati, North Fairmount, 1; Jefferson, to 
const. B. Cushing an H. L. M., 60; Kipton, Estate 
of H. A. Deming, 91.74; Mansfield, 1st, 25. 


INDIANA—$68.00. 


Received by Rev. E. D. Curtis: Fort rig ene 


Plymouth Ch. and S. 64; 
ILLINOIS—$98.85. 

Delavan, R. Hoghton, ‘Salary Fund, 25. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. M. S. Booth, Treas.: 
Rockford, 2nd, for Salary Fund, 73.85. 
MISSOURI—$494.41. 

Carthage, 1.15 and Webb City, 1.71; German 
Chs., 2: Kansas City, Westminster, 61.45; Old Orch- 
ard, 3.64; St. Louis, Reber Place Ch., 6; Union, 
6.80. 

Woman’s H. M. Union. Mrs. J. Steele, Treas.: 
Aurora, 7.20; Bonne Terre, 25; Brookfield, Park Ch.. 
5; Cameron, 8.80; Carthage, 11; Eldon, #3 Green 


— 


Dothan and Brantley, 2; Ten Broeck, 
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KANSAS—$13.39. 
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| Ridge, 2; Hannibal Pilgrim, 2.20; City, ist, 
25: Beacon Hill, 3.60; Clyde, 15; Ivanhoe Park, | 


2.50; Prospect Ave., 3; S. W. Tabernacle, 4; West- 
minster, 30; Cole Camp, 1.50; Kidder, 4; Lebanon, 
4; Maplewood, 2; Neosho, 8; Peirce City, 5; Re- 
public, 3: &t. Joseph, ‘$2: St. Louis, Bethlehem, 
1; Compton Hill, 9; 1st, 99; Fountain Park, 9.60; 
Hope, 5.22; Hyde Park, 5.44; Immanuel, 3.80; 
Memorial, 3; Olive Branch, 1; Reber Place, 3: 


Pilgrim, 74.25; Plymouth, 2; Union, 3; Sedalia, — 


Ist, 24.30; Willow Springs, 2; Windsor, 2. 
. $435.41 
Less expense, 21. 75—- 413.66 


‘WISCONSIN—$8. 20. 


Ekdall, Grantsburg and Trade Lake, Swedish 
Chs., 1; Fond du Lac, Mrs. J. A. Bryan, .70; 
Glenwood, Scand. Ch., 3; Union, Scand. Chis: 2: 
Wood Lake and Doctors Lake, Scand. Chs., 1.50. 
IOWA—$120.52. 
Iowa Home Miss Soc., by J. H. Merrill, 120, 52. 


MINNESOTA—$441.23. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D.: Sroumntiie: 
23.53; Dodge Center, 7.11; Excelsior, 12.75; Min- 
neapolis, Plymouth, Ch., 46.87; New Ulm, 19.49; 
Wayzata and Groveland, 5.50. 

Bennidji, 4.55; Ceylon, 2: Edgerton; 4.87; Glen- 
wood, 8.55; McIntosh, 1st, 3. 50; Minneapolis, Swed- 
ish Temple, 4.27; Bethany Ch., 10.50; St. Louis 
Park, Union Ch., 11; Triumph, 8. 
Woman’ s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. W. Norton, Treas.: 
Austin, 13.55; S. S., 10; Benson, 1.30; Duluth, Pil- 


grim, 7.25; Excelsior, 6; Elk River, 9.31; Fair-- 
mont, 5; Hawley, 4; Lake City, 10; Minneapolis, — 
Plymouth, 14; Park Avenue, 20.54; C. E., 2.42;. 


Cong. Union, 5; Lora Hollister, 5; Mankato, 7.10; 
Cc. E., 5; Mantonville, 5; Marietta, 2: New Paynes- 
ville, S. S., 2.60; New Ulm, 7.30; New Richland, 
10; Northfield, to const. Mrs. J. Bridges an H. 
L. M., 50; St. Paul, Park, 10.37; Merriam Park, 
Olivet, 10; — Ist, 40; 2nd, 8.32; C, E., 2.68: 
Waseca, 8. 


Alliance, .73; Ft. Collins, 3.12: and Topeka 


Germans, free 4.61; Logan, German 


Ch., 4.93. 


NEBRASKA—$103. 56. 
2; Crawford, Ist, 32; Ch., 28.06; 


S. 2.64; Franklin, A Friend, 10; Friend, German — 


ny 6.91; Germantown, C. E., 2; Hastings, .Ger- 
man Ch., 4; Omaha, Cherry Hill Ch., 6.40; Park- 
vale, Ch. Shickley, .50; South Platte, 4.30; Sut- 
ton, German Ch., 3; Wilcox. 

Erratum: Less 19; erroneously reported from 
Trenton, in March. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$127.66. 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Getchell Ch., 
6.04; Christine, 1; Hickson, 2.20; Wolverton, .72; 
and A. H. Merrill, 5; Courtney, 3.50; Dawson 


‘and Tappan,’ 4; Dickinson, 5.30; Elbowoods, (Ch. 


S:. 10; Granville, Kesper, 1.75; Valley 
ty, 55. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Treas.: 
Buchanan, C. E., 6; Dwight, €. E., 1; Fargo, 
Plymouth, 2.55; Mayville, 15; Michigan, C. E., 6.60. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$148.38. 


Ashten, 5; Canton, ist, 11.80; "Custer, Ist, 7; 
Friedensfeld, Germans, 10; Gettysburg, 2; Ipswich, 


1.50; Mission Hill, 3; Perkins, .92; Sprinfgfield, 
6.99; Petrus, German 'Ch., 5; Webster, 15.17. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. Ai Loomis, Treas., 


COLOHADO—s1 15.33. | 
Received by Rev. W. C. Veazie, Denver, 3d 
Ch., 12; Pueblo, Pilgrim Ch., 11.55; Rye, 11.57. 
Colbran, 2.50; Denver, 1st, 72.71; — Springs, 
Kremmbling and Grand Lake, &; 


WYOMING—$16.00, 


Dayton, ist, 5; Sheridan, 11. 
CALIFORNIA—$114. 42. 

Received by Rev. J. L. Maile; eeladsdo, 25; 
Highland, .50; Los Angeles, Pico Heights Ch., 14. 

Received by Rev, A. B. Case: Claremont, Ss. S., 

valon, Bernardino, 1 «003 

Sherman, 1st, 11.50. | 


OREGON—s56. 83. 

Received by Rev. C. F. Clapp, Forest Grove, 17.83. 
Salem, Central Ch., 4. 

-Woman’s H. 4M. Union, by Mrs. C. F. Clapp, 
‘freas. .. 16; Astoria, 4; Dora, "Mrs. S. ,Abernathy, 
5; Portland, ist, 10, 


WASHINGTON— $63. 25. 

Ahtanum, .50; Blaine, 5: Chewelah, 3; 
Coupeville, Ist, 10; Deer Park, Open Door Ch., 1; 
Eureka Junction, 1st, 5; Fairhaven, Plymouth Ch., 
6; Kirkland, 1st, 4; ‘Medical Lake, Ist, 5; Natchez 
Valley, 5; Olympia, Ist, 4.50; Touchet, ist, 2.25; 
West Seattle, 7. 


Contethieltons $7, 879.04 

Legacies ......... 11,582.07 
| ~ 19,461.11 
$19,595.61 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in April, 1903. 
Josiah D. Evans, Treasurer- 


| Buffalo, Fitch Memorial, 4; Brockton, 5; Clare-— 


mont Park, 7: Grand Island, 10; Martens Church, 
4.60; Parkville, C. E., 5.26; Randolph, 10.97; Rod- 
man, 26; Savannah, 15; Syracuse, a Ch. 


181.56. 
Total .$269.39 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
| Receipts in April, 1903. 

| Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

_ Andover, Abbott, Mrs. S. E., Estate of, 200; Ar- 
lington Heights, 30; Ashby, 109.60; Becket, 14; 
Berkeley, 6; Billerica, 10.75; Boston, Berkeley Tem- 
ple, 12.73; Boylston, 62.53; Charlestown, Winthrop, 
33.15; Dorchester, Vill., Ladies’ H. M. Soc., towards 
H. L. M., 17.06; Italian, 10; ‘‘L.,’’ .50; Roxbury, 
Immanuel, 6.27: South, Phillips, 36.39; Bancroft, 
W. B., 10; Union, 71.74; Bedford, West, 6.96; 
Brackett, fund, Income of, 80; Brockton, (Cam- 
pello), South, S. S., 24: Lincoln, 2: Brookline, Bel- 
cher, Miss A. T., 20: Howard, 131.08; Cambridge, 


12.77: Chesterfield, 2.21: Chicopee Falls, 2nd, 28.98; © 
Concord, 29.04; Dalton, 150; Easton, Center, 30; 


Fall River, Central, 52.36; Fowler, 14.04; Finns, by 
Rev. A. Groop, 20.77; by Rev. K. F. Henrickson, 
7.90; Fitchburg, Rollstone, 24.92; Gloucester, a 
friend, for Beth. Chapel, 45; West, 17; Great 

n, Housatonic, ,23; Greenfield, 2nd, 39.89; 
Gurney, R. C., fund, Income of, 31; Liquidation 
Div’d Suf. Bank, 8; Haile, S. .W., fund, Income 
of, 50; Hale, E. J. M., fund, Income of, 50; Haver- 
hill, Center, 58.29; Hawley, ist, 2.65; ‘Lawrence, 
Swedes, 8.80; Lowell, Pawtucket, 15.75; Malden, 
Maplewood, 19; Swede, 5; Marion, Pitcher, annuity 
of, 40.08; Mass, a friend, 10; Medfield, 2nd, 26; 
Medford, West., C."E., 8; Medway Village, 8.64; 
Melrose, Orth., 75; Middleboro, North, C. E., 5; 
Monson, 35.02; Fuller, G. E., 10; Monterey, 4. 41; 
New Hampshire, H. M. Soc... for Greek work, 50; 
New Marlboro, ist, 2; Mill River, 5; Southfield, 4; 
Newton, Auburndale, (of wh. 80 for C. H. M. S8.), 
271.09; Center, Ist, 108.06; Davis, Mrs. J. W., for 
Italian work, 5: Eliot, including Easter offering of 
544.86, 809.86; Northbridge Center, 26; Whitinsville. 
Penny-a-day Band, 13.27: Norwegians, 2.70; Pelham, 
3; Polish Return, .49;: Reed, Dwight fund, Income of, 
132; Rochester, North, 1.35; Rollins, fund, Income 
of, 20; Shelburne, towards H. L. M. of C. H. M. S., 
43.40; Sisters fund, Income of, 80: South Hadley, 
ist, 24.50; Springfield, Hope, 28.58; Olivet, 18; 
Stoneham, 31; Sutton, for C. H. M. S., 8.33; Upton, 
5; Wall fund, Income of, 48; Walpole, Orth., 12; 
Ware, East., (of wh. 12.15 for Cuba), 297.89: 
Wareham, 9. Farms, a friend, 50; 
Hills, towards H. L. 11.40; Westport, Pac. Un., 
Whitcomb. David, fund, Income of, 
122; Whitin, J. C., fund, Ineome of, 206; Whit- 
man, 6.93; Williamstown, White Oaks, 1; Win- 
chester, Ist, Pastor and Deacons, Skillings annu- 


ity, 80; S. S., 15; Tenney, Miss I. B., Est. of 
750; Worcester, Piedmont, 27. _ 


Woman’s H. M. Association, by Miss Lizzie D. 


White, Treas., towards salary of Miss Tenney, of 
Fr. Am. College, 50; towards salary of Mrs. May, 
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works 25; Middletown, Ist, 37.81; 
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Italian Missionary, (2! mo’s), 70; to work of Miss 
Mary Truhlar, Pole Bib. Reader, 37. 65, 157.65. 


Home Misstfonary, iP 
$5,888.76 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in April, 1903. 

Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 
Bethel, Mission Circle, 5; Bristoi, 1st, 13.34; Bur- 
lington, S. S., 5.20; Central Viilage, 5. 92; Cheshire, 
24.50; Collinsville, Swedish, 12.50; East Hartford, 
South, 10.78; Hartford, Park, 63. 48; Litchfield, 1st, 
4.24; Meriden, 1st, “Cheerful Givers,’ for Italian 
New Haven, 
Grand Ave., ist, 27.43; "Howard Ave., 10.50; 
Humphrey St., E. E. Mix, 1; New London, Ist, 


set fa North Madison, 18.50; Oakville, 21; Shelton, 
0; 


Staffordville, 2.87; Thomaston, 19. 
town, Rev. J. Elderkin, 7; Washington, Swedish, 
5.04; West Haven, Ist, 19.75; West Stafford, 6; 
Winchester, 24.21; ‘Woodbury, ist, 7.11. 

W. C, H. M. U. of Conn., Mrs. G. Follett, Sec- 
retary: Newington, H. M. S8S., salary fund of M. 
S. C., 21; Meriden, 1st, Guardian Society, salary 
fund of M. S. C., 20; Bequest of J. S. Welles, late 
M. S. C., $10.443.83. 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in April, 1903. | 
Rev. J. Fraser, Treasurer. 

Akron, Miss Davies, 5; Ashtabula, 2nd, 22; Swed- 
ish, 3; Austinburg, J. Fobes, 1; Belpre, 25; Center 
Belpre, 6; Chester, J. M. Johnston, 1; Chillicothe, 

_ §.67; Cincinnati, Walnut Hills, 34.61; Cleveland, Pil- 
- grim, 70; Columbus, Plymouth, S. s., 5.93; Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ch. and S. S., 15.45; Greenwich, 5.35; 
30: K. S., 5.25; Lorain, 1st, 
40.46; Mansfield, Mayflower, 12.55; Mesopotamia, 

:. Gh. and S. S., 5; North Amherst, 3.35; Oberlin, Ist 

& 18.02; Prof. iA. 8S. Root, 5; Peking, China, 

WY, S.. Ament, D.D.; 5; Pittsfield, 4; Plain, 4.10; 
_ Rochester, 3.50; Springfield, ist, 7.40; Steubenville, 
14.26; Wauseon, . 1.50; Weymouth, 5; —eT 
Plymouth, C. -&.. 


OHIO WOMAN’S MISS. UNION. 

- Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treas. 
~ Chardon; W. M. S., 1.95; Clevezand, 1st, W: M. 8, 
6; Columbus, Eastw ood, W. M. 8&., 3.26; Cuyahoga 
Falis,| Y. L. M. 8.,/5; "Kent, W. M. S., 4; Lorain, 
©. 2.59; gr. C./E., 1.50; Oak Grove, 
M. Bi, 1.80; Harmar, W. M. S., 11:65; Sullivan, 


Ww. M. S., 1.30; Toledo, 1st, Legacy, Miss Sarah . 


Clark, 25; J.| M. C., 5; Central, S., 5; 


Wauseon, W. A., 3.60; Wayne, W. M. 2.50; 


co Windham, C. E., 2.50; Chillicothe, S. S., 1.63. 
i. FOR SLAVIC WORK. 
Cleveland, Pilgrim, 70; Ohio Woman’s Miss. 
eri Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treas., Unionville, S. 
DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
‘Reported at the National Office in April, 1903. 
Bennington, Vt., L. H. M. S., box, 175; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., L. B. S., of Tompkins Ave. Cnh., 
two barrels and package, 203.70; East Alstead, N. 
H., Aux. of the N. H. Female Cent. Institution 
and H. M. Union, box and barrel, 35; Hartford, 
Conn., L. B. S. of Asylum Hill Ch., two boxes, 
332.13; Montclair, N. J., L. H. M. S. of ist Ch., 
two barrels, 127.52; Norwich Town, Conn., 1st Ch. 
barrel, 100; ‘St. Albans, Vt., Aux. to W.) H. M. U. 
box, 155. 95: Sharon, Cdnn., barrel, 75; Thompson, 
- Conn., ist Ch. of Christ, two barrers, 145. 21; West 
Hartford, Conn., L. H. M. S. of Elmwood. ‘barrel, 
90.34; Wethersfield, Conn., L. A. S., box and bar- 
Received and reported at the rooms of the Woman’s 
_ Association, Boston, from April Ist, 1903, to 
May ist, 1903. Miss L. L. Sherman, Secretary. 
Boston, Old South Sewing Circle, 7 barrels and 
box, 784.15; Bristol, R. I., Ist Ch. Aux., barrel, 
75.75; Holbrook, Winthrop Ch. Aux., barrel, 61.74; 
Holyoke, 2nd Ch. Aux., cash 98, box 162; Lowell, 
High St. Ch. Aux., box 50.30; North Middleboro, 
Aux., box 64.29; Pittsfield, ist Ch. F. W. S., box, 
296.27; Providence, R. I, Central Ch. Aux: box, 
156.21; Spencer, Aux. barrel, 62.95; Springfield, 
more Ch., Aux. box, 100;. Westboro, Aux. barrel, 
) | 


s 


MISSIONARY 


. §0; Chesterfield, 3; Chippewa Lake, a: Cleen and 


Nunica, 10; Olivet, 43; S. S., 3.82; Omena, 6; 


‘Owosso, 23.503. S. 8., 5.30; Perry, 20; Pinckney, 
15; Pine Grove, 14.50; Pittsford, 5; Pleasanton, 
' 10; Pontiac, 42.75; Port Huron, ist, 372; 25th 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Lansing, Treas. 
Receipts in April. 

Ada, 1st S. S., 1.30; Addison, 2.20; Alba, C. E., 6; 
Algansee, 4.55; Allendale, a: Allenville, 6. ‘des “AL 
mont, 24.35; C. E., 10; Alpena, 15; Alpine and 
Walker, 16; S. S., 5; Alpine Center, 7; Armada, 
35.75; Athens, 21; Atlanta, 5; Augusta, 20; Bald- 
win, 2.94; Bancroft 5.42; 1st, 2.35; 
Bass River, 5 ; Bay City, C, E., : Bedford, 4, 52; Beld- 
ing, 30; Bellaire, 39; Benton 5 Fear 48.82; ’s. S., 
4.57; C. E., 5.80; Benzonia,. 14.45; C. E., 10; Big 
Prairie, 5; Big Rapids, 1st, 20.60; Twp.; .9.13; 
Big Rock, 10.50; Bradley, 15.95; Bridgeport, 
2.68; Brimley, 11; Bronson, 7.85; C. E., 5; C. E., 
st. S., 2:15; L. M. S., 2.50; Butternut, 
15; Cadillac, 15.10; Cannon, 17; Cannonsburg, 3; 
Carmel, 8.25; Carson City, 8; Carsonville, 1.69: 
Cedar, 3.15; Cedar Run, .50; Central Lake, 9.50; 
ee oe 50; Cheboygan, 25; Chelsea, 8; C. E., 


Marilla, 5; Clinton, 15: Clio, 20; 
Coloma, 5.61; Conklin, 15; Constantine, 13; Cooper, 
3; S. S., 4.38; Copemish, 5.50; S. S., 2; Coral, 
10.25; Crystal, 5; Custer, 10; Detroit, Woodward 
Ave., 189.69; Plymouth, S. S., 5; Fort St., 35.50; 
Mt. Hope, 7.50: Brewster, 30: North, 45.35; Dex- 
ter, 6.70; Drummond, Durand, 18.06; 
Eastlake, 5; S. S., 15; Eastmanville, 7: East Nel- 
8. East Paris, 5; Eaton Rapids, 47.65; 
C. E., 10; S. S., 5.20; Edmore, 20; Ellsworth, S. S., 
3.50;  Essexville, 10. 15: 8., 3.27; Farwell, 5.35: 
Fenwick, 4.50; Flint, S. S., 13. 35; Frankfort, 
22.30; Freeport, Zi; Fruitport, 10; Galesburg, 
14.18; S. S., 5; Gaylord, 13.44; Genesee, 2; Glad- 
stone, 8.25; Grand Junction, 14. 10; Grand Ledge, 
22.78; Grand Rapids, ist, 100; Barker Mem., 1.25; 
Barker Mem. S. S., 3.01; Cite Union, 50; Green- 
ville, 56.87; Hartland, 9.64: Hilliards, 11: Home- 
stead, 7.20; Honor, 13.90; S. S., 4.10; Hopkins 
Station, 24.30; Howard City, 2.54; Hudsonville, 
12.35; Ironton, 6.50; Iroquois, 3; Jackson, Ist, 
62:94; 8. 8., 15. 81; Mrs. Kassick, 5; Plymouth, 
3; Plymouth, C. 10; Kalamazoo, 73. 15; Kalamo, 
Kalkaska, S.\S., 4; Kenton, 
5. 10: Lakeview, 31.75; 'S. S., 2.05: Lamont, S. S., 
3: Lansing, Ply mouth, 106. 36; Ply mouth, 8S. S., 
21.89: Pilgrim, 22; Mayflower, 2.523 Leroy, 15; 
Lewiston, S. S., 7.34; Litchfield, 15.92; Lowell, 
10.85; Luzerne, 3.20; Mancelona, 23: ‘Manistee, 
41.72; Maple City, 3.60; Mattawan, 4; Memphis, 
17; Merrill, 15; -.Milletts, 5; Morenci, 16.05; Mus- 
kegon, ist, 26:75; Bible School, 8.22; Newaygo, 
10; J. Fs A. Raider, 1; 8S: 1.23: Hew 
Haven; 13; Nor‘iport, 10; 8S. S., 12.77; C. E., 5; 


C. B.,: 3 40: Onekama, 2; Onondaga, 10; Otsego, 
22.35; Oscoda Co., White School House, 2. 15; Ovid, 
30.62; 0. C. Ei, Jr., 5; 


St., 14.80; S. S., 4.20; Ross Mem. S. S., 7.30; 
Sturges Mem. S. S., 11.86: Portland, 37.09; S. S., 
12.64; Port Sanilac, “4 14; Ransom, 3; Rapid River, 
4.15; Red Jacket, 34.89; Reed City, 20.67; Rock- 
ford, 2; S. S., 6.58; Rockwood, 2; Rodney, , 
Romeo, Si 4: E., 10; Rondo, 5; Rosedale, 10.25; 
Royal Oak, 2.50; Ryno, 1.80; Saginaw, Ist, 140; 
Genesee Ave., .50; S. S., Prim.. 4.42; SS. Inter- 
med., 2.38; St. Clair, 34.95; St. Johns, 80.43; S. S., 
13.87; C. E., 3; St. Joseph, 64.27; Saugatuck, 
6.15; Shaftsburg, 1.57; Shelby, S. S., 5; Sheridan, 
19.50; C. E., 3; Sherman, 10; Sidney, 7.25; Six 
Lakes, 10; Somerset, 3.40; South Haven, S. §&., 
8.32; South Lake, Linden, 20; Thompsonville, 9.82; | 
S. S., 4.18; Three Oaks, 68; S. S., 7.03; Traverse 
City, 42; Union City, 7.50; S. S., 5; Utica, 2.60; 
Vanderbilt, 15: S. S., 3.85; Vermontville, 60; Ver- 
non, 8.50; Vicksburg, 14; Wacousta, 3; S. S., 3.70; 
Warren, 3; Watervliet, 23.84; Wayland, 16.62; 
Wayne, 26.25: C. E., 10.60; S. S., 9; Westville, 
5; Wheatland, S. S., 4.52; White Cloud, 10.25; 
Whitehall, 6.39: S. S., 4.50; C. E., 3.61; C. E., Jr., © 
1.50; Williamston, 10.50; Wolverine, 17.50; Wy- 
andotte, 10; Ypsilanti, 16.50; C. E., 10; Rent of 
Ionia property, 5. 3 
Estate of F. A. Kent, of Hulton), 328.70 
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